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For the Companion. 
BENNY’S SUCCESS. 


“J wish there was some boy in the town poor 
emough to want to earn some moncy!” said 
Miss Benton, one lovely June morning. 

Miss Benton had come from the city to keep 
house, during the summer months, for her fa- 
ther and brothers on Hilltop, a breezy eminence, 
where few city people had found their way, and 
where the inhabitants were too poor to hire 
much help, or buy many luxuries. 

There was a boy who wanted so much to carn 
some money that he lay awake nights thinking 
what he could do to help his lame mother and 
three little sisters. He was only twelve years 
old, but he was the oldest of four children. 

His father had died in the army. ‘His mother 
had taken a cold from exposure, which settled 
in her hip, and finally assumed the form of in- 
flammatory rheumatism. 

Hard enough was the winter in that little 
brown house under the hill, whose chimney 
scarcely rose above the snow-drifts, and whose 
windows were often nearly buried up in them— 
harder than Miss Catharine Benton, with her 
tall form and stately head, had ever dreamed of. 

Benny went to school, so he had only the 
mornings and evenings to work in. He had the 
cow to milk and drive to pasture, the pigs to 
feed, and the garden to take care of, so he was 
by no means an idle boy. But he longed to do 
more, for though the pension-money helped to 
keep the wolf from the door, theve was often stre 
need of more moncy to meet the unavoidable 
expenses of the houschold. 

On his way to school, two miles by the street, 
half a one across the pastures, Benny spied, the 
very June day on which Miss Benton had ut- 
tered her exclamation, some ripe, wild straw- 
berries. Benny picked all he saw, and swal- 
lowed them, and went on his way. 

He did not think of them as a silver mine, or 
agoose that would lay golden eggs, or as any 
thing else but as delicious berries that melted 
away in his mouth and left a charming flavor 
there. But after he had said his prayersand gone 
to bed that night, he lay looking out through a 
hole in the window-curtain, to see if the evening 
star had got to that particular place, as it often 
did, as if on purpose to wink its bright eye at 
him and say “good-night.” Just then it popped 
into his head, that old .Mrs. Baker’s grand- 
daughtcr would like some strawberries, and he 
determined to carry her some’ the next day, if he 
could find a saucer full of real ripe ones. 

“She’s such a poor little sick thing,” thought 
he, “and can’t eat scarcely any thing; I know 
she'll be right glad of them. Lhope the old lady 
Won’t offer me a cent, as she did when I carried 
her some May flowers! I want money bad 
enough, but when I make a present, I make it— 
I don’t scll it, or want to be paid for a little 
neizhborly kindness.” 

Pretty soon Benny forgot the evening star and 
was in dream-land in a trice. 

Sweet Nellie Baker lay on a low trundle-bed 
in her grandmother’s bedroom, longing eagerly 
and fervently to get up, and run about the yard, 
and breathe the fresh air, and enjoy the sun- 
light. But she never would. She was wasting 
away slowly, surely; and would never walk 
again till she reached the golden streets of the 
New Jerusalem. 

What a delight to her it was to hear Benny 
Brown’s cheery voice at the kitchen door, and 
then to see his good, honest, homely face com- 
ing into the bedroom! She liked to see him so 
much, and it always did her a world of good. 

Besides his frank smile and cheery voice, he 
had-now brought with him such a spicy, deli- 
tious fragrance as could come from nothing in 
the world but wild-wood strawberries. 

And there they were—a heaped saucer full of 

» 80 red, so ripe, so sweet. 

Nellie’s pale cheeks dimpled with delight, and 

4 faint tinge of pink, like that of a rose-leaf, flut- 
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her eyes at the very sight and smell of the deli- 
cious fruit. How she would enjoy having them 
one by one melt away on her poor parched, fe- 
verish tongue! rs 

Her grandmother did not offer him a cent, but 
she said, “(Many strawberries this year?” 
“Yes’m; a great many?” 

“Did you ever pick ’em to sell to anybody ?” 
“No!” said Benny, indignantly, thinking the 
cent was coming. “Who’d ever sell strawber- 
ries, I’d like to know!” 

“Well, you needn’t beso huffy! I don’t know 
as anybody ever did; but I heard Joe Bages say, 
*tother day, that them great folks up on the hill 
wanted to buy some—Bartons—aint that the 
name? They said—the woman up there that 
carries her head so high, and wears a shawl that 
John Hallett says cost two hunder’ dollars, 
found fault ’cause there wa’n’t nobody here 
brought things round to sell to ’em. She says 
Hilltop’s the only place she ever got into where 
money wouldn’t buy any thing. I ’spose she’s 
got money to throw away.” 

That night the star did shine in at the hole in 
the window-curtain, and while Benny looked at 
it, he laid his plans for the morrow. 

“T’ll go over to Pease’s swamp and up on the 
side-hill, where Parks ploughed last year. 
There'll be lots of strawberries there, I know. I 
won’t tell mother till I find out whether the 
folks’ll buy ’em or not. But won’t she look 
pleased if 1 bring back a bright ten-cent piece?” 

So Benny took along a basket the next day, 
telling his mother he was going over to Pease’s 
swamp, strawberrying, after school. School 
done, he bounded across the lots, and sure 


the finest berries he had seen. 
His basket held two quarts. He soon filled it, 
carefully picking off and throwing away the 


the Bentons’. 


cutting across lots. 
Moreover, he was not very hopeful. 


labor lost. 


What would they think of him? 


he was not so silly as that. 





tered over them, and a bright light flashed in 





enough, on the side-hill, he found quantities of 


green berries. Then nicely covering them over 
with some large wild grape leaves, he set off for 


It was a long tramp, shorten it as he would, by 
He was hot and tired. 
He knew 
Joe Baggs was a great talker, and perhaps there 
was no truth in his report that the Bentons 
wanted strawberries; in that case it would be all 


When Benny reached the Bentons, he felt very 
awkward. He had never spoken to such rich 
folks, and his clothes were soiled, and his hands 
and feet, too, with the juice of the berries. 


He was almost tempted torun home, it seemed 
such a fearful thing to face “great folks;” but 


He went in at the back gate. A lady was 
reading on the piazza. She looked up 4s if she 


SUCCESS. 


expected him to speak to her, so he went up and 
said, with a rather quivering voice,— 
“Would you like.to buy some berries ?” 
“Yes, indeed!’ was the glad response. 
Miss Benton came and looked at the berries, 
and cxelaimed, when she saw how large and 
ripe they were, “I only wish there were six 
quarts instead of two.” , 
How Benny’s face lighted up at that! 
“I can bring you more to-morrow,” he said, 
trying to keep the greet joy from coming out. 
But it would come out; and when Miss Ben- 
ton saw how his eyes shone, she said,— 
“You are glad to sell your berries, my little 
boy.” 
She spoke so kindly that he forgot she was 
rich, and a great lady, and told her how much 
he wanted to earn some money for his mother, 
who was lame. 
Miss Benton was a real lady, (which all rich 
women are not, by any means,) and she was 
kind-hearted, too, and glad to know about hon- 
est-looking little Benny and his mother; glad, 
too, to tell him she should like to take four or 
five quarts every day, if he could bring them. 
“Tow much do you ask a quart?” she said, 
remembering that the pay was probably an im- 
portant part of the transaction to him. 
“I don’t know, ma’am. I never sold any be- 
fore.” 
“But I rather have you set a price yourself.” 
Benny hesitated. It was his first bargain. 
He wanted all he ought to have, but he didn’t 
wish to be mean and ask too much. So he at 
last stammered out,— 
“Would five cents a quart be too much, 
ma’am ?” 
Miss Benton smiled. 
cents, either.” 
Again the dancing light shone in Benny’s eye. 
“What is your name, my boy?” 


“No, indeed; nor ten 


Benny.” ’ 

“Well, Benny, I will tell you what I will do! 
If you will bring me nice berries such as these, 
I will give you twelve cents a quart for all you 
will bring me while the season lasts.” 

To herself she added, “I can can them and 
send them to the poor soldiers in the hospital, if 
he brings more than we want for our own use.” 

And she gave him the twenty-five cents with 
a very sweet smile on her face, which, it must be 
confessed, sometimes wore a rather haughty ex- 
pression among her equals. 

What a joyful run home Benny had that 
night! No more fatigue, nor doubt, nor trouble, 
but such news for his poor mother! If Park’s 
side-hill had been covered with gold pieces in- 


richer. 


“Benjamin Franklin Brown—but they call me 


stead of strawberries, he would hardly have felt. 


Many, many times he stopped and took out 
his twenty-five cent note, which chanced to be a 
new, bright one, to look at it and prove that it 
was not alla dream. And when, with gleaming 
eyes and flushed face, he at last rushed into his 
mother’s presence, he never heeded her reprov- 
ing “Where have you been so long?” but ex- 
claimed,— 

“See here! see here! and they want all I can 
get, and twelve cents a quart. O! how rich we 
are!” 

Yes, they were rich, that glad mother and her 
proud son. If riches are counted by joyful 
heart-throbs, and a glad contentment with pres- 
ent gains, no Astor or Girard was ever richer. 
Two stars looked through the rent in the win- 
dow-curtain that pight—Venus, and close beside 
her, a faint, little, twinkling orb, some fixed 
star, moving through its course millions and mil- 
lions of miles away, but none the less speaking 
of joy and hope to the heart of the tired but 
happy boy who lay on his homely pallet, gazing 
at it, as if it were the star of his destiny. It 
might well have been so called, for from that 
day Benny commenced a career of honest labor, 
earning money steadily for his own wants and 
the wants of those he loved. 

We cannot doubt but he will be a prosperous 
man, for he is industrious and honest, and on. 
such God’s blessing will rest—certainly on one 
who is so kind and thoughtful of his mother. 
Such was the success of Benny Brown’s first 
plan for earning money, and before the straw- 
berries were gone, there came the fresh, sweet 
red raspberries; and then, the large, delicious 
blackberries; all of which Miss Benton was glad 
to purchase. So at the end of his berry season, 
Benny had earned sixteen dollars by his own 
toil out of school hours; earned it hardly, and 
in the sweat of his face, but it had brought him 
not only that amount of money, but self-respect, 
and hope, and the blessings of his mother’s: 
grateful heart. A. B. C. 


—e 
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For the Companion. 
SOWING SEED. 


It was a cold, wet, dreary day, and Aggie felt 
its dispiriting influences to her finger ends. She 
wished there was no such season as autumn, or 
at least if it must come, it would bring with it 
all soft Indian summer days, and only harvests 
of nuts and apples. 

As she satin the doorway, trying to catch a 
slanting sunbeam that stole out between the 
parted clouds, the minister came by with an 
open umbrella, and seeing Aggie crouched in 
the door, stopped to pat her soft curls and to 
speak a few pleasant words. 

“And of what is my young friend thinking, 
this dull day?” said he. “Is she getting ready 
to sow the winter wheat?” 

Aggie looked up with a puzzicd expression 
upon her face, and with a little of that awe with 
which most children regard the minister. 

“You know, my dear, that some kinds of grain 
have to be planted in the fall, to ripen in season 
for the farmers to gather the next year; and it 
is so with our thoughts and good intentions. 
We must lay out our work, and sow our seed, if 
we wish to gather a ripe harvest. Now, my lit- 
tle lamb, what is there that a little girl can do 
this winter? What work for God or man, that 
these hands can find to accomplish during the 
long, cold months that are coming?” 

Aggie looked down thoughtfully at the thin 
fingers, then up shyly into the minister’s face. 

“Can you think of nothing?” 

“No, sir.” 

The minister smiled at her frankness. 

“Well, Aggie, there is work for such little 
folks as you—but you vee the black clouds are 
gathering, and so I must hurry home. * NowI 
would like to have you think over all the things 
that a little girl can do, and set about doing 
them at once; and the next time 1 see you, we 
will take time to talk about the winter wheat!” 














Aggie locked after the minister, much as she 
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woukl have admired a flitting angel. The fact 
that he had said there was something for chil- 
dren to do, settled the whole subject satisfacto- 
rily to her mind, and startled her into inquiring 
what that something was. 

Aggie thought over the lives of the martyrs, 
and the Bible women, and such of the missiona- 
ries as she had read about, but she could not 
see exactly how she could become like these. 
All the people that had special missions to per- 
form were such a great ways off, or so old, or so 
long dead, that they seemed to be myths, rather 
than examples. 

Aggie thought the subject over, and when the 
minister came to the house the following week, 
and whispering to Aggic, asked her if she had 
thought what a little girl could do, she looked 
down more confusedly than before, and an- 
swered she did not. 

The minister, without replying, took her by 
the hand. 

“Can you show me to your grandfather’s 
room, Aggie?” 

. The little girl led the way, and they found her 
grandfather and grandmother sitting quictly in 
the sunlight. 

* After the greetings were over, and the conver- 
sation commenced to fia, the minister drew Ag- 
gie toward him and said,— 

“It seems to me, Agvie, that here is a very 
large fickl where you can sow winter wheat! 

“Almost all little folks have grandparents, 
many of them old and feeble, who have borne 
the heat and burden of the day. They have 
fought the battles of life, denying themselves 
rest and comfort, that their children should have 
both. When their days of toil are over, who do 
you think, Aggie, should care for them—be fect 
for their feet, hands for their hands, eyes for 
their eyes?” 

“T should think papa and mamma ought,’ 
said Aggie. 

“Yes, papa and mamma ought, for it is God’s 
command to ‘honor thy father and mother.’ 
But, Aggie, papa and mamma are now bearing 
the heat and burden of thesr day, as your grand- 
parents hore theirs hefore them, and they would 
be glad if somebody would help them to be kind, 
and thonghtful, and loving to these faithful ser- 
vants, who are waiting till God calls them. 
Now, who is there in this house that can bea 
blessing to their own parents, and a double 
blessing to their grandparents?” 

Agzgic looked down, twirling the idle fingers, 
and the crimson went stealing up among the 
curls that shaded the pretty face. Thoughtless 
little Aggie! It had never occurred to her that 
she could be a blessing to anybody. 

The minister took up the idle fingers, and 
holding them in both hands, said,— 

“IIere are ten servants, all willing and able 
to help you to sow winter wheat. Now Ict us 
see What you and these can do for your grand- 
parents. Can you think of any thing?” 

“Tcan read to them,” answered Aggic, tri- 
umphantly. 

“Yes, and that will be a world of comfort in 
itself, beside helping Aggie to be a good reader 
and to develop her lungs. You sec, my child, 
we never do a good deed, but it reacts upon our- 
selves,” 

“I can keep the fire warm and bright,” added 
the child, joyously. 

“Yes; and let me tell you, Aggie, that a room 
cannot be very lonesome with a good fire and a 
good reader in it, What next?” 

“Tecan brush their hair.” 

“Well thought of, little one,” said the minis- 
ter, laughing; ‘but you must be sure and brush 
steadily; brush from left to right, making every 
stroke of the brush touch the scalp lightly. I 
think little hands like yours can brush away 
more neuralgia and headache than all the doc- 
tors; but mind, you must be patient, and brush 
a whole half hour, at the very least.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Aggie, “I'll be sure and not 
pull.” 

“What else can we think of?” 

“Tecan brush the hearth, and dust, and heat 
the freestone to keep their feet warm.” 

“You are a thoughtful little girl, Aggic. 
you know what makes aged people so cold?” 

“No, sir.” 

“As we grow older, the blood becomes thin- 
ner and more sluggish in the veins. Young 
people are apt to think aged people do not re- 
quire extra fires and clothing, and chide them 
for being cold. But this is unreasonable and 
wicked. Never refuse warmth to old peoplo— 
neither warmth of body nor warmth of heart!’ 

“Tecan thread grandma’s needles, and take up 
the stitches when she knits.” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“Lean help them get up, andmove their chairs, 
and get grandpa’s cane, and pick up balls, and 
handkerchiefs,” cried Aggic, now fully a .ake to 
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“And write their letters, perhaps. You know 
the sons and daughters, now your uncles and 
aunts, like to get a letter from their parents, oc- 
casionally. Wouldn’t you Hke to get a letter 
from your parents, Aggie, if you were grown up 
and away from home?” 

“Toe 

“There is one thing more you can do, that 
aged people enjoy—yon can tell them the news, 
and describe to them the pleasant events of the 
day. You know aged people cannot go abroad 
to find their amusement; it must be brought to 
them, as the bird feeds its young, bit by bit; 
and children are just the joyous little messen- 
gers they like to have bring it.”’ 

Aggic looked down thoughtfully. It was all 
very well, this rosy, one-sided view of sowing 
winter wheat, but she wondered how the minis- 
ter would like to sit in grandpa’s room when he 
was soured with the rheumatism, and grand- 
ma’s wrists were done up with red flannel dab- 
bled fn camphor and Jiniment, and when they 
were so cross that every time she moved on tip- 
toe, they cricd out, “Be still, Aggie!” 

The littl: girl looked up sideways into the 
minister’s face. 

“Sometimes they are so cross, I couldn’t sow 
nothing,” she whispered, confidentially. 

“That’s right, my child; if you can’t sow good 
seed, don’t Iet it be thistles, and thorns, and 
briers, as some folks sow. It is very tiresome 
to be found fault with when one is doing her 
best; and to be obliged to say a very common 
thing over and over again at the top of the 
voice, and have it misunderstood, at last. But, 
my dear little Aggic, remember that you, and J, 
and the very best of pcople, are out of sorts 
sometimes, and just because we are cross, we 
desire other people to be lenient to our faults. 
Is it not so?’’ 

“Tos, ale.” 

“I dare say,” said the minister, glancing right 
and left, “that your grandfather and grand- 
mother scem cross to you when they are only 
discontented with themselves. It is very tire- 
some for them to sitso much alone and inac- 
tive; and often, when they are fretful, a few 
kind words, the present of a little fruit, or a 
flower, will let the sunlight into their hearts 
again. I would try it, Aggie, at any rate.” 

The little girl smiled. 

“Now, Aggic, do you think you can be a faith- 
ful little girl, and begin this very hour to sow 
winter wheat?” 

“Pll try, sir.” 

“There is one more thought that I charge you 
to remember. Your grandparents are almost 
home. The shining river is already glinting be- 
neath their setting sun. They will soon he car- 
ried home, to abide forever in the presence of the 
Lord. 

“Let this thought of itself be sufficient to make 
you patient, and dilizent, and lonz-suffering, if 
needs be; for, when they are gone, they can 
never return to utter their forgiveness for any 
thing you may have done amiss. 

“It is better to bear any injustice from the 
livin », than to fecl we have injured the dead. 

“Ave will come to you, my child, to me, to 
all; how can we hope for care and kindness our- 
selves, if, while younz, we have refused it to 
others ?”” 

The minister having asked Aggie to bring the 
large Bible that lay upon her grandmother's ta- 
ble, he selected a chapter for Argie to read, and 
then he hnelt down close to the deaf grandfa- 
ther, and prayed for them all. Ile asked that 
the close of these threescore years and ten mizht 
be peaceful and hopeful, and that the little 
hands that had been pleded to sow good sced, 
mi;zht accomplish with their might the tasks 
given them to do. 

Aggie never forgot the kind words of the min- 
ister. Always of a rainy, dull day, they came 
back to her with deeper pathos. Now that she 
had obtained an insi-sht into her childish duties, 
she tried to do them cheerfully; and while she 
endeavored to make others happy, she was 
doubly blessed herself. 

It is true, that sometimes it was not pleasant 
to leave the warm sunshine, and birds, and flow- 
ers, to sit in the old people’s darkened room, 
and listen to their complaints; but she kept in 
mind what the good man said, that the days 
when she could administer to her grandparents’ 
wants would be few, and that by faithfully dis- 
charging her dutics toward them, she woukl 
keep her own conscience void of offence in years 
to come. \ 

By-and-by the aged people dicd—the grandfa- 
ther first, with his withered hand restin:z amon‘: 
Agzic’s curls. Then the grandmother dropped 
away in her easy chair, and the minister came 
to help the family bury their dead. 

“And the world passcth away, and the lust 
thereof; but he that doeth the will of God abid- 





the fact that there was plenty te de. 


Agzie listened to the words of the text, and 
wept when the minister said, “They have gonc. 
Earthly kindness is unavailing, and regret can-- 
not reach them.” 

She thouzht of the time when the good man 
reminded her that the shininz river was already 
murmuring close to their feet, and she was 
thankful she had been patient with their infirm- 
ities. 

As the mourners steod around the open grave, 
looking their last at the placid slecpers, the min- 
ister’s eyes fell upon A:rzie’s tearful face. 

“Ah, my dear child,” said he, “it is not two 
years since you bezan to sow your good secd. 
It was not a moment too soon. The harvest 
has come, and the reaper has gathered it all in. 
“Now you can recall your sowing with satis- 
faction. Now your reward bezins. As you 
have done unto them, so you may hope it may 
be done unto you.” 

Axgie never repented her kindness to her dear 
old grandparents; and she continued to ask her- 
self “What can [ do?” in whatever situation she 
was placed. 1t is needless to add, that she is a 
dear friend, an idolized daughter, and a useful 
member of socicty. 

——_++o>—___——_ 


LET ME NOT DIE IN BATTLE, 
“Tis sweet and glorious to die for our country,” the 
ancient proverb said, and the finest strains of poetry 
have celebrated the memories of patriots who fell on 
the ficld of battle, but sweeter and finer far would it 
be to serve our country and mankind with no neces- 
sity of wars and violence: 


O no, no—let me lie 

Not on a tield of buttle, when I die! 
Let not the iron tread 

Of the mad war-horse crush my helmed head: 
Nor let the reekiug knife, 

That [ have drawn against a brother’s life, 
Be in my hand wtien Death 

Thunders along, and tramples me beneath 
lis heavy squadron’s heels, 

Or gory felloes of his cannon’s wheels. 


From such a dying bed, 
Though o’cr it float the stripes of white and red, 
And the bald cagle brings 
The clustered stars upon his wide-<pread wings, 
To sparkle in my sight, 
O, never let my spirit take her flight! 
JouN PIERPONT. 


———- +o — 
For the Companion. 
GOING TO SING SING. 
. By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
It was carly morning; a lovely morning, too. 
The trees were full of singing birds, the air was 
full of sunshine. 
“Is this the way to Sing Sing?” asked a 
weary little voice. 
“Yes,” replicd a brown-faced countryman; 
“‘you’ll see it soon as you get there. Can’t miss 
it. What on earth does the young one want of 
Sing Sing?” he muttered, as the little thing ran 


on. 

“Is this the way to Sing Sing?” 

“Yes, deary,” replied a kind old market-wom- 
an. “But what are you going there for?” 

The childish lips quivered, but there came no 
answer. 
away from the motherly voice. 

Poor little face! it was very wan and anxious, 
sadly so for such a little child. The dew was 
falling. (Kitty had fallen, too, almost. A rough 
stone, fortunately imbedded in and crusted over 
with moss, reccived her tired little body. She 
looked so weird and old, sitting there, her hands 
clasped before her face, her tangled hair falling 
over them. The tears were falling too, very, 
very fast and thick, though she had tried so 
bravely to keep them back. 

“What in the world is this tired little thing 
doing here?” 

“A curiosity, I declare!’ exclaimed another 
voice; and Kitty, looking suddenly up, grew 
frizhtened, though the eyes that mct hers were 
very kind. 

“Whatever are you doing here, little one?” 
asked May Everett. 

“Going to Sing Sing,’’ was the low reply. 

“Going to Sing Sing!’’ exclaimed the other; 
“this child is going to Sing Sing. Why, it’s 
five miles, you poor little dusty wren. Isn’t 
she pretty, May? Did you know it was so far?” 

Kitty wiped two of the largest tears quictly 
off, and shook her head. 
head more fell out, and they burnt her poor, 
pretty little check so. 

“Why, yes, you sweet, silly little gooscy. 
What are you going to Sing Sing for? Which 


” 


te 


as if the tears fairly scalded: 
“Tlave you had any dinner?” 


they would come. 


One timid, cayer look, and she hurried | 


But in shaking her 


of the ten commandments has such a little pup- 
pet as you, broken? Have you had your sup- 


Kitty shook her head again; it seemed now 


Another shake, and just a few more drops; 


“Nor breakfast either, I do believe. Here 
comes George. This child hasn’teatcn a mouth- 


“I should think so,” replied the young man, 
more curiosity than sympathy in his voice ang 
manner. 

“See here, little —what’s your name,—come 
right up to the house, and get somcthing to 
eat,” said Nelly. “Going to Sinz Sinz on foot! 
I never heard of such an undertaking by a mito 
like you. Come, dear, you shall go to Sinz 
Sing to-morrow; you couldn’t get there to. 
night.” 

Kitty followed. A glorious vision doubicd jt. 
self in her tearful eyes—a house that was a pal- 
ace; near it the rocks, hish piled, reddening jn 
the setting sun; the shining river; luxury, and 
beauty, and the splendor of the sunset every. 
where. 

They wal'ed up a wide avenue. 

Elms and oaks threw giant branches on both 
sides. Here and there flowers that looked rich 
and red; vines growing about lofty pillars, 
twisting up to grand, glittering windows. 
“Sue, give this little tired thing a nice supper, 
Nice,—you understand—a little cake and a lit. 
tle jelly, after the solids.” 

Sue had a broad, | ind, jolly face. She looked 
down at the poor little tired lamb, and some 
thing queer came in her throat, too. It was the 
tears that wanted to come up to show how they 
pitied her 

Meantime the people in the parlor were talk. 
ing about it. 

“TI should like to know what she is going to 
Sing Sing for,’ May said, languidly, as she 
lounged back in the wide easy-chair. “We must 
get her up something to wear, a bonnet and 
some shoes; poor little weary fect. I wonder 
how far they have travelled to-day ?”’ 

A gay trio of young ladies met that evening. 
Mirth and music banished every trace. of care. 
The gas burned brightly; the young men were 
gallant—they always are in parlors. Suddenly 
May clapped her hands. 

“O girls, I’ve something to show you,” she 
cried, and disappeared. 

Sue was picking goosebcrries. 

“Where is the child?” asked May. 

“On the door-step.” 

“Why, no, Suc! There’s nobody there! No 
one in sight.” 

“Bless mc; I hope she haint stole any thing,” 
cried’*Sue. May stood at the door a moment. 
and then returned to the parlor, while Sue 
counted the spoons. 

The scene changes to Sing Sing. 

“Mr. Warden, there’s a queer case over to my 
house,” said one of the keepers. ‘‘We found her 
last night, and my wife took care of her. We 
can’t get a word out of the child, except that 
her name is Kitty, and she wants to get inside 
the prison, here. ’ 

“Bring her over,” said the warden. 

Kitty came. Pretty as a picture, the warden 
thought, with her fair skin and larze, tender, 
sad blue eyes. 

“Well, my little girl,” he said, kindly, “where 
have you come from?” 

“New York,” said the child, bashfully. 

The men looked at each other, incredulous. 
“And what have you come for?” 

“To see my papa,” the child burst forth with 
one great sob, that shook her little body from 
head to foot. 

“Who is your father, dear?” asked the war- 
den, not unmoved. 

“Mr. James Loyd,” replicd the child, as soon 
as she could speak. 

“If it’s Jim, he’s a bad one,” said the war 
den, aside. “He’s in irons this very morning for 
attempting to break jail. Hedon’t deservesuch 
a child as that. Upon my word, it’s hard for 
her. Come, Kitty, 1 think I must lIct you se 
your father.” 

He took Kitty’s soft little hand, and it seemed 
like something lying against his heart. With 
the other she dashed the tears away. Poor in- 
nocent! How much of her life had been spent 
in weeping. It frightened her into composure 
to sce the ponderous door to which the warden 
applicd the great iron key. Then came the 
long, cold, stony passages. How still it was! 
Ilow dull, and damp, and dim, and 0, how 
wicked every thing seemed; even the walls! 
She was very sensitive. The tread of the wal 
den made her shudder. The gloom and the 
space made her shiver. It was a great tomb— 
an awful tomb; ay, how many fond hopes had 
been buried there! 

Then they turned and went up stairs. The 
warden held the scared little bird close to him. 
Icr heart beat frizhtfully. Tramp, tramp, and 
then they stood still. The warden rapped at 4 
ecll-door. Slowly a man’s face appeared—hars), 
covered with hair. ; 

“TIere’s your little girl come to see you,” said 
the warden. 
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“father.”’ The voice was so childish sweet! 
It sounded lise a bricf strain of music in that 
dark corridor. Other faces peered out on all 
sides. “It’s Kitty.” 

“Kitty? Not little Kitty? No,no. I had a 
Kitty, once; but I broke her heart. Go on, it 
can’t be for me.” 

“Yes it is, father, it’s me,” the hopeful voice 
repeated. 

The face came nearer to the light. It was not 
repulsive, now. There was something tender in 
the blue eyes. They saw the child’s pleadinz 
jittle face; @ groan came up from his guilty 
soul, and with alow cry, he stepped back, cx- 
elaimin 2,— 

“Take her away. I can’t stand the sizht.” 

“OQ, father!” the grieved cry brought him to 
the door again. There was a nervous twitching 
about the muscles of his mouth. 

“What in Heaven’s name did you come here 
for, Kitty?” 

“Shall we bring her in, Loyd?” 

“Yes. I'll do no harm while she’s here, de- 
pend on that, ’ was the answer. 

They opened the awful door. Iler arms were 
about his neck in less time than I can tell, and 
the sound of his irons, as he clasped her to his 
bosom, was something terrible. 

“O, father!”’ % 

“O, Kitty! Kitty! little Kitty!” 

Then there was a quict crying. By-and-by 
the man lifted the little head, whose glossy curls 
fell all over his shoulder. O! what a sharp 
clank the chains gave! Presently he kissed her, 
and he looked as if he said a prayer first. 

“Kitty, what made you come?” he asked. 

“Wanted to sce you,” and the head was nest- 
ling under his throat again. 

“Ho did you come, Kitty? Never mind the 
noisc; how did you come?” 

“{ walked here.”’ 

“What? From where?” 

“From New York, where—where we lived,” 
answered the little one. 

The chains rattled again, and there sounded a 
sob. 

“Then how did you—did you—leave her, child 
—your—mother?” 

The child did not answer; her lips quivered. 

“Kitty 2?” 

“She diced, father.” 

A terrible groan followed this revelation. 
The child tried to comfort the convict, and 
amidst all .the tender little caressing, the chains 
rattled ruthlessly. 

“O, Kitty, when did she dic?” he sobbed, at 
last. 

“Ever so many days ago; but she told me to 
come and comfort you.” 

“Comfort me! O, God! This is hard.” 

“She told me to pray for you, and ask you to 
be good when you go out of here. You will, 
won’t you—and meet her in heaven?” 

“In heaven! J,in heaven?” It seemed as if 
the cry must rend him. 

The child was angel-zuided. Her soft touch 
was better for his soul’s good than stripes or 
chains. Ile had been hardened; but her tender 
little love melted the adamant in his nature. 
She had found his soul when she sent her sweet 
smiles through his prison-bars. No one dis- 
turbed him. The warden loved little children, 
thank God! 

“Father, when you come out, I'll take care of 
you.” 

He lifted his heavy eyes, and looked at her— 
0, how he looked! She so small and tender! 

“Mother told me to.” 

“God s blessing on you, my bird, my Heaven- 
sent angel.” 

The warden cleared his throat. Besides he 
wiped, I dare not say how many, tears from his 
eyes. 

“You had better come, now, my little one.” 

“Can’t I stay here all the time?” 

They took her gently from the gloomy prison- 
cell. She sobbed a little, but she went, because 
they had promised she should see him again. 

Somebody cared for her. Somebody brought 
her to her father every day. He never tried to 
break jail again. 

And [ know of a snug little cottage. A steady, 
industrious laboring man lives there, with a 
daughter as lovely as the morning. Le wor- 
ships that child, that man plucked from the 
burning. Do you wonder? 

Jit cilatea aetna, 


Tue Castor-BEAN.—The cultivation of the 
castor-bean has been commenced in California, 
and in 1866 three hundred acres were devoted to 
it, the reported yield being 35,000 bushels, or a 
little more than one hundred bushels to the aere. 
The beans are planted in hills, in rows four feet 
apart, so as to leave room for ploughing, and at 
intervals of four or six rows one row is omitted 
iB one direction, so as to leave room for # sled of 





small cart on which the ripe pods are to be 
thrown after being cut off. One plant in a hill 
is sufficicnt. Three pounds of seed are required 
to the acre, and the yield is seldom less than thir- 
ty bushels. There is probably some mistake in 
the reports that the average is over one hundred 
bushels. The seed is used only for making cas- 
tor oil, and it is estimated thata ton of good 
seed will yield five hundred gallons of oil. 


<> 
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A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 


The recent terrible freshets in the James, and 
other Virginia rivers, recall to my memory an 
exciting incident which I witnessed at Richmond, 
more than twenty years ago. 

It occurred at “the falls’—opposite which the 
city stands—a point at which the river, rushing 
over a bed of rocks more or less elevated above 
the surface, forms a variety of rapid streams, in 
which it was at that time the habit of boys to 
swim. 

When the river is low, these streams are com- 
paratively safe to the bather, if he is a good 
swimmer; but when the current is swollen by 
rains, they become very violent and dangerous 
—so dangerous, indeed, that the best swimmers 
make haste to get to shore. 

At the time mentioned I was bathing in the 
falls, when the sudden rising of the stream 
warned me of the coming danger, and I hurried 
from the water. Inan inconccivably brief space 
the river rose several feet; and, half an hour af- 
terward, the whole breadth of the falls was a 
roaring, raging, foaming mass of waves, dashed 
against the jagged rocks, to fall back in clouds 
of foam. 

The spectacle was at once beautiful and terri- 
ble. The citizens had hastened down to witness 
the sight; crowds lined the bank; and all eyes 
were directed toward Mayo’s Bridge, against 
which the waves were beating with ever-inereas- 
ing furee. 

Suddenly intelligence ran through the crowd 
thata boy, who had been swimming, was caught 
on amass of rock, in mid-current, in the falls 
above. 

With the rest I hurried to the banks opposite 
the rock upon which the boy had taken refuge. 
It rose about fifty yards from the shore. The 
raging current boiled around it, throwing up 
clouds of foam. 

The boy was about sixteen, slender, entirely 
naked, for his clothes had been washed away; 
and we could see that he was white with fright. 
He clung to asmall mass of shrubs, growing 
out of the rock, and his eyes were alternately 
turned upon the furious torrent around him and 
upon the crowd on shore. 

Many hundred persons had quickly assem- 
bled, and each one hurriedly suggested some 
means of rescue. None seemed possible. No 
boat could live for a moment in such a torrent— 
the waves would have dashed it to pieces against 
the rocks. 

The only means of saving the boy’s life seemed 
to be for some one to swim to him with a rope. 
To attempt that appeared to be going to certain 
death. Intense as the pity and sympathy of the 
crowd had become, no one seemed willing to es- 
say the desperate enterprise. 

Meanwhile the water steadily rose higher, and 
grew more threatening. Rocks in the current— 
one large one espccially—which a moment be- 
fore had been visible just beneath the surface, 
now disappeared. The roaring waters steadily 
crawled up tne sides of the mass upon which the 
boy stood, and at last the angry waves washed 
his very fect, as he clung despairingly to the 
swaying shrubs. 

A few moments now, all saw plainly, would 
end the tragedy. The unhappy lad would quick- 
ly be washed away or submerged. In either 
event he would be swept to the jagged ledges be- 
low, and his frail form dashed to pieces. 

The excitement of the crowd had now become 
intense. Every one held his breath, paralyzed 
by this spectacle of a human being about to be 
swept to destruction. 

All at once, however, a loud shout arose. 
Every one hastened to the spot where a man 
was throwing off his clothes. A brave spirit had 
resolved to attempt the rescue of the boy; and I 
hurried with the rest to look at him. As I 
reached him he had stripped naked fer the des- 
perate wrestle. 

He was a tall, powerfully-formed young man 
of twenty-two or three, apparently, a workman, 
it was said, in one of the great manufactorics on 
the river, and his clear, brave eyes gave no sign 
of fear. Without a word he addressed himself 
to his perilous work. Going up the river bank 
one or two hundred yards above, he tied the end 
of a ball of twine to his body, mounted upor a 
ledge, made a vigorous dive to reach the open 
current, and rising, struck out vigorously amid 
the huge waves, 








The crowd shouted, and then held their breath, 
gazing at the figure of the swimmer, who seemed 
a mere leaf upon the furious torrent. He was 
swept along like lightning, dashed over the huge 
hidden rock I have mentioned, and through the 
great mass of foam which marked it. 

A moment afterward another shout ascended, 
like a roar, from the crowd—the swimmer had 
reached the rock whereon the boy stood, and had 
clutched a hanging shrub which enabled him to 
draw himself up out of the caldron. 

We could then follow all his movements. They 
were rapid, decisive, and self-possessed. Indeed, 
not an instant was to be lost. The water boiled 
already over the summit of the mass of rock, 
above which only the bending shrubs were now 
seen. The young man hastily drew toward him 
the twine, to which those on shore had attached 
a rope of the size of a garden line. 

The rope at last reached him; he clutched it 
almost fiercely, ticd it around the boy’s waist, 
then in the same manner secured it around his 
own person. Then, just as the furious waters 
foamed up around him, surging waist high, he 
threw himself into the current, drawing the boy 
after him toward the shore, where a hundred 
hands were dragging at the rope. 

That few moments’ struggle with the fury of 
the flood was one of the most exciting incidents 
which I have ever witnessed. 

The spectacle was indeed fearful. The lives of 
man and boy hung upon a thread. A thrill ran 
through all hearts; a loud exclamation followed. 

The boy disappeared beneath the waves—the 
rope pulling him under. Then a huge, thunder- 
ing, remorseless wall of foam rushed over the 
head of the young man. He sank. The torrent 
swept over him. Nota trace of either man or 
boy was visible to the agonized eyes of the look- 
ers-on. a 

A moment afterward what seemed two corpses 
were dragged to shore out of the current. A 
dozen hands caught them, and a feeble move- 
ment of the young man’s hand indicated that he 
was not dead. He felt for the rope around his 
body. The rope had buried itself nearly, cutting 
into his flesh. He was suffocating! 

The rope was severed instantly, and a long 
breath from the violet lips indicated the im- 
mense relief. 

An instant afterward the young man rose to 
his feet. As he did so, the boy, who had been 
assiduously cared for, also opened his eyes, ut- 
tered a deep sigh, and then smiled. He was 
snatched from the very jaws of death; and the 
courage of an unknown friend had alone saved 
him. 

Tlooked at that friend. He was smiling, too, 
and receiving, with the modest air of a brave 
man, the praises of the crowd. 

“T thought at one time I was gone,” the boy 
said to him, feebly. The brave young man 
laughed. 

“T only ask one thing,” he said; “‘that the man 
who cut that rope will sell me the knife that cut 
it!”’—Appletons’ Journal. 

———_+oo—_—_—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
A DISAPPEARANCE. 

In October, 1869, a man named William Fore- 
man was engaged as a laborer on the Quarry 
Farm, in New Jersey, at a considerable distance 
from his home. 

One day he disappeared, and a ‘rumor was 
soon in circulation that he had been murdered. 
Hiis neighbors were, of course, much excited, 
and heartily seconded the efforts of his wife, to 
learn his fate and find his body, if he had been 
the victim of foul play. 

These efforts met with no success, and before 
long, Mrs. Foreman began to express her con- 
viction that her husband had been secretly killed 
by a mortal exemy. She even went so far as to 
charge an acquaintance named John Mullner 
with being his murderer. 

Mullner, however, was not arrested. There 
was nothing to show that he was within many 
miles of where Foreman was believed to be at 
the time he was first missed. The only evidence 
of crime was his alleged enmity to Foreman’s 
wife. 

Besides, Mullner appeared in earnest to un- 
ravel the mystery that hung over the absent 
man’s fate, and it seems to have been in part 
through his exertions that a larze party of citi- 
zens was organized to search the mountains for 
him. 

No traces of him being found, all sorts of sto- 
ries and rumors were in circulation. He had 
been seen sitting under a hickory tree, near his 
own house—his manyled body had been found 
in the woods—he had been murdered and buried 
beneath a dead horse in a certain field—he had 
been seen in a neighboring city—and other ru- 
mors equally definite and equally untrue. 

After 4 while the excitement abated, as must 





be the case everywhere, when people have tired 
themselves out in vain attempts to account for 
a strange event. Unpleasant suspicions, of 
course, remained, but the public at last gave up 
their gossip about the lost man. 

A year passed away, and one day in October 
last, one of the Common Council of the town 
where Foreman lived, to his surprise, received 
an intimation that a reward of two hundred dol- 
lars would undoubtedly lead to the recovery of 
the bedy of Wm. Foreman. The Common Coun- 
cil, however, for good reasons, no doubt, did not 
think best to accept this mystcrious proposition. | 

Such was the feeling, however, provoked by 
the revival of the old mystery, that a gentleman 
of the town did promise one hundred dollars for 
the finding and proving of Foreman’s body. 

Hardly a day had passed after this promise, 
when all eyes were arrested by a notice posted 
in flaming placards over the city that the facts 
of the strange murder had come to light, and 
the public should hear “the mystery explained, 
on Friday evening, Oct. 14th, at a public hall. 
Admission twenty-five cents.” 

The style of this announcement suggested to 
the shrewder portion of the people that some- 
body had “an axe to grind” in the matter, and 
they kept away and saved their money, but 
about three hundred persons went to the hall to 
hear the development. 

On the platform appeared John Mullner, the 
man who had been accused of the murder of 
Foreman, and made a speech, well calculated to 
raise the expectations of his auditory. He went 
into the details of all the charges made against 
himself and the pains he had taken to refute 
them. 

“Foreman’s wife accused me of murdering 
her husband,” he said, “because of an old 
grudge I bore against herself. To that I will 
only say, that when I heard of his disappear- 
ance, I had not seen him for two weeks. I de- 
termined to face all the stories got up to prove 
the murder, and if possible, hunt them down. 

“Tt was charged that I had killed the man and 
buried him under a dead horse. Then it was 
claimed that I had flung his body into the 
river. Then I was accused of murdering him 
in the woods, and a dead man was said to havo 
been found there, and supposed, of course, to be 
Foreman, though the opossums had eaten him 
till he could not be identified. Then the clair- 
voyants made it out that the murdered man 
must be looked for in another quarter, and 
would be found hanging by his leg in a tree. 

“All these reports, and others, I hunted down 
and exploded, and as fast as I disproved one 
somebody would replace it with a fresh lic. 

“So I rode night and day, travelling hundreds 
of miles, till 1 had followed up all the reports, 
and found them all to be false, and now I am 
going to prove what I say.” 

Hereupon Mullner stepped to the back of the 
platform and opened a door, when William 
Foreman himself walked forward into the hall, 
alive and well! 

The excit t was tr dous. Some were 
inclined, at first, to be terrified at this unexpect- 
ed apparition of the “dead man.” But soon the 
enthusiasm of the crowd burst forth, and for 
several minutes there was a lively confusion of 
cheers, and welcomes, and swinging of hats and 
handkerchiefs. 

Mullner was elated, and preceeded, with some 
humor, to complete the turning of the tragic into 
the comic. Assuming an air of magisterial dig- 
nity he put the body of Mr. Fureman “on the 
stand” to answer at its own inquest. 

“Was it true, sir, that you were murdered a 
year ago, and buried under a dead horse?” 

“Yes,” nodded Foreman, amid an uproar of 
laughter. 

“Are you the man that was killed and hung 
up by the leg on a tree?” 

“Yes;” amid another burst of mirth from the 
audience. 

“Was it you that was drowned in Dead 
River?” 

“Yes;” and then there was more applause. 

“Did the opossums eat you up in the woods?” 

“Yes;” and the meeting dissolvéd with great 
hilarity and much hand-shaking. 

Foreman’s wife was one of the many who 
crowded up to salute the returned man, but we 
infer that her greeting could not have been very 
affectionate. Instead of that, she is said to have 
berated her husband soundly, telling him he 
“ought to be prosecuted.” He certainly de- 
served it. 

And so the mystery was cleared up, and in a 
manner not creditable to the parties concerned. 

B.i 





We have given the above facts, not to amuse 
the reader, but to show that rumor is almost al- 
ways a liar, when any exciting scandal or mys- 
terious event occurs. in society, Rumors should 
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never be accepted as true, until they are proved 
true. 

As for the man whose disappearance made 
such a disturbance, his poor life was probably | 
not worth, to any one but himself, the excite- 
ment he caused. His wife was right in saying 
he deserved to be prosecuted. He ought to have 
been punished for his conduct. His disappear- 
ance involved more than the desertion of wife 
and the support of his family. It caused trou- 
ble, and terror, and falsehood, and suspicion in 
the community where he lived, and might have 
resulted in the hanging of an innocent man. 
Fortunately, not even the semblances of proof of 
murder were found in this case, such as some- 
times are sufficient to convict an innocent person, 
on that vague and dreaded resource of the 


courts—“circumstantial evidence.” 
J 





~~ 
IN A BOMBARDED CITY. 
An Interesting Letter from a Correspondent. 


Dear Mr. Epitor,--I hardly know if I can 
tell, now [am in this quiet quarter, how dread- 
fully we have all suffered during the bombard- 
ment of this city by the Prussians. We never 
thought to remain in Strasbourg, but papa’s 
health failed him so completely that it was im- 
postible for us to go away. Mamma mizcht 
have left the city with me, through the kindness 
of one of the commandants, and father was very 
anxious that we should seek safety. So mother 
and I held a council of war together, and decid- 
ed at the last that we two would be a law unto | 
ourselves, to stay at Strasbourg, and that the 
law should be like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, unalterably fixed. 

Your readers have, probably, read all about 
Strasbourg, what a splendid city it was, and 
have heard of its glorious old cathedral, its bas- 
tioned wall, its ditches, and its gates. 

It seemed so odd, for a long time, to be ina 
city with gates that locked; seven gates, only 
think of that! an immense wall, I do not know 
how many feet thick, but I think as thick as our 
little sitting-room is square, at home. 

We were in a very pretty hotel, and had four 
rooms, commanding a view of the great clock in 
the tower of the cathedral, at which [ was never | 
tired of gazing. It was an hourly delight, even | 
when in the sorest trouble, to sce that beautiful | 
thing in the clear blue atmosphere, and to 
think that the hands and brains that planned it, 
have so long been dust; nearly five centuries. 

You know, of course, or have heard what the 
clock represents,—the motions of the globe, the 
sun and the moon, in their regular circuit. The 
day of the week, the circle of the sun, the year 
of the world and of our Lord, the equinoctials, 
the leap year, the movable feasts and the domin- 
ical letter, the eclipses of the sun and moon, 
and the weekly motion of the planets were all 
dispkiyed. There was a dial so contrived that 
one could also count the minutes. 

T linger over this, because I believe Tam un- 
willing to live through the dreadful days of the 
past two weeks, even on paper. 

Our rooms were delightful; Frenchy, of course, 
with no carpets, but the floors inlaid in light 
and dark woods. Every day, Antoine, our ser- 
vant, came in, with odd brushes on his feet, to 
polish up our queer substitute for carpets. It 
was one of the funniest sights to see him sliding 
about, and because [ was looking, I suppose, his 
antics were always droll. The floors took a 
splendid polish, and our furniture, a delicate 
silk, corn color, the wooden edges brightly gild- 
ed, looked so finely by gas light, to say nothing 
of the mirrors, nice little alcoves, and curtained 
arches, leading from room to room. 

Antoine was an excellent servant; so when 
we heard that the bombardment might be ex- 
pected any moment, and our house was in the 
line of attack, we sent him out to find us an- 
other home. He and Miss Jeanette, who kept 
the house, went together, and came home by 
noon, looking almost frightened to death. They 
had heard dreadful stories on their route, such 
things as are repeated in all wars, of women 
and children bayonetted without mercy; of the 
awful ferocity of the Prussian troops,—false, 
probably, from beginning to end. But they 
had found a house. 

I asked Miss Jeanette what she should do with 
her present one, which she rented furnished. 
Giving the true French shrug, she said she 
should lock wp and leave the key at some insti- 
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ornamented with sickly, dtcaying shrubbery. I | 
always hated to move outside any one room after | 
the candles were lighted. 

The first thing to do was to victual our garri- 
son. Papa, who, in addition to his other weak- 
ness, was now attacked by rheumatism, could 
only help us by suggestions interspersed with 
groans. Antoine made our purchases, among 
the most bulky of which were a barrel of flour 
and several sacks of potatoes. Hams and tongues 
were stored in the lower room of the building; 
even Antoine would not venture into the mouldy 
old cellar, in which, if one had the courage to 
look, could be seen the green slime of damp and 
mould everywhere. Then came tea and suyar, 
and cocoa for father. By good fortune we had | 
saved two or three cans of condensed milk, and | 
no one knows the value of that luxury better 
than the inhabitants of a besieged city, and the 
equally locked up inmates of a steamship in the 
middle of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Miss Jeanette was very glad to stay with us. 
She was a brown, pretty little woman, very fond 
of pink ribbons, which were always flying about 
her, somewhere, I think she must have laid 
them in by wholesale, they always looked so 
fresh. Antoine was our news bearer. He man- 
aed to pick up items, if he went only within a 
foot of the house. He would have made asplen- 
did reporter, papa says, he was so good at in- 
vention. 

We waited for the bombardment; it seemed 
never coming. Every morning I walked out a 
few squares for exercise, and but for papa, I 
would have stayed outside the gloomy old house 
all day. 

But the sound of the first bomb! Shall Iever 
forget it? Shall [ ever forget the clear yel- 
low moonshine of that night, the lovely, al- 
most spectral whiteness of the atmosphere? the 
appearance of Migs Jeanette at my door, with a 
pink ribbon streaming from her neck, as if she 
had slept in it? the dull, thunderous sound, 
that at once sent people from their beds with 
cries, and moans, and helpless fear,—the feeling 
that death, like a gigantic fate, was waiting in 
every street, and square, and lane of the city ? 

I dressed and ran up to the top of the house, 
under the influence of a strange feeling, not ex- 
actly fear, and watched the far distance. 

All at once there arched across the western 
sky a vivid bow of fire; another crossed it before 
it was gone, and still another. Then came the 
dull, crashing sound that told of destruction. I 
would have stayed till morning, but mamma 
called me. She was very much alarmed, and it 
was all [ could do to soothe her. 

From that time forward the din was almost 
incessant. 

The bombardment gradually encroached upon 
us. From our upper rooms we saw sometimes 
groups of people running away for safety. 
Gradually there came to be all sorts of movable 
homes made in the streets; boards laid side- 
ways, under which one could crouch, or get 
away hurriedly. Then came chairs, tables, 
even cradles and bundles of bedding. People 
cooked, ate, slept in the streets. 

[never shall forget the day our house was 
struck, fortunately only touched; but that was 
bad enough. It seemed to shiver the whole 
structure, from roof to foundation, and we stood 
staring breathlessly at each other, after we felt 
the shock. 

Antoiné was out, but Jeanette rushed in, 
screaming as if she had been half killed. The 
most wonderful thing of all was, papa, who had 
been chained to his couch with rheumatic pains, 
sprang to his feet and hurried to the window. 


At last we grew reckless; people in extreme 
danger almost always do. We heard forever 
and ever those thunderous bombs; we heard 
shricks, and yroans, and the cries of torture; 
we heard the mockery of military music, now 
and then; we expected under our frail shelter 
to dic, and only hoped that we might die to- 
gether. The roaring of flames, the snap, snap 
of distant explosions, the tumult of nearly 
crazed spectators was enough to upset one’s 
reason. 

But a kind and merciful Providence saved us, 
and papa grew well of his rheumatic troubles. 
We were never really hungry; our good garcon 
looked out for that; and after the first few days 
Jeanette was a treasure, always finding new and 
safe places. 

Ah, when will these terrible things be over? 
God help the poor, war-cursed nations. 

Bessie D. 

Strasbourg, France, Sept., 1870. 

—_- —__ -+o-—  -- 
BY THE SEA, 
Backward and forward, under the moon, 
Swings the tide, in its old-time way; 


Never too late and never too soon; 
And evening and morning make the day. 


It has sped the good ship on her by 

Or buried her deep from love and light; 
But here, as it sinks at our feet to-day, 

Ah, who shall distinguish its voices aright? 


For their separate burdens of hope and fear 
Are blended now in one solemn tone; 

And only this song of the waves I hear: 
“Forever and ever His will be done.” 


Backward and forward, to and fro, 
Swings our life in its weary way; 
Now at its ebb, and now at its flow; 
And evening aud morning make the day. 


Sorrow and comfort, peace and strife, 
Pain and rejoicing. its moments know; 

How from the discords of such a life 
Shall the clear music upward flow? 


Yet to the ear of God it swells, 
And to the blessed round the throne, 
Sweeter than chime of vesper bells: 
“Forever and ever His will be done.” 
Christian Register. 
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FEATHERED EXPRESSES. 


Long ago, on summer Sundays, when a drow- 
sy haze of heat filled the air, and the voice of 
the good old minister droned on in such hush-a- 
by fashion, that no mortal child could keep 
awake, there was always one defence against 
nodding and falling over, and that was the 
hymn-book. And I remember well the specula- 
tion excited in my mind, on one day turning to 
these lines: 

“The bird let loose in Eastern skies 
Returning fondly home, 

Ne’er stoops to earth her wing, nor flies 
Where idle warblers roam. 

But high she shoots through air and light, 
Above all low delay, 

Where nothing earthly bounds her flight, 
Nor shadow dims her way.’’ 


No more nodding then, but a series of mental 


it all about? 


answer all my questions, just as I dare say there 
is foryou. If there is not, then go to the Youth’s 
Companion, which is friend and encyclopedia in 
one, and soon you will know all there is to tell 
about this high-flying bird and its relations. 

All pigeons have more or less of the carrier 
inst net, and if taken some distance from home 
in a covered basket, will, when let loose, fly 
round and round in a constantly increasing cir- 
cle, till some known object enables them to 
shape a direct course. The carrier pigeon’s 
powers of flight are far greater than the com- 








Shingles, and picces of stone, and the earth 
broken and ploughed up, just in the middle of 
the street, met our gaze. Plainly, the war would 
spare no one. What should we do? Retreat 
into the cellar was impossible. It was full of 
water. 

Presently another awful missile burst quite 


party of men, women and children. It had scat- 
tered death among them. 


Too much frightened to remain, we too be- 


parts of the city, as we thought. 


we had taken shelter. I never saw, never 











tution, I forget where; it wouldn’t matter, as 
the owner had left town. 
At last we were taken to our new abode, papa 


room decently furnished. However, it was in a 


dreamed of such splendor as I saw there. Two 


| its rare belongings had burned to the ground. 


| Antoine was faithful. He would guard our pro- | of what passes within the walls of the beleag- 
much exhausted. Our new abode, I said. Itwas | visions, make fires in by places, and cook them, | uered city. High above the range of rifle ball, 
an old, deserted, four-story house, and not a} and in every way strive to consult our comfort. | he flies toward London, the precious letter tied 


| . 
Once the splinter from a house struck me on the 


near us, and a united scream arose from a litte | 


| mon pigeons; they are larger, weighing often a 
| pound and a half, while the commoner sort sel- 
|dom exceed a pound, and their plumage is 
black or dun-colored. 
As genius amounts to little unless wisely di- 
rected, so the carrier instinct requires careful 
training to make it available. 

| When the young bird has gained full strength 
| of wing, he is blindfolded, or else put in a bas- 
| ket, and carried half a mile or so from home. 
| Set at liberty, he rises swiftly, looks around, 


came wanderers, sceking the most protected fixes upon a course, and flics westward. He is 
Sometimes we | then tricd a mile, then three or four, till at 
slept for awhile in the cellar of a deserted house. | length he will cross a State without failure. If 
Once I had the curiosity to wander through the | he fails in the first journey, he is discarded as 
palace home of a nobleman, in a nook of which | unfit for this kind of work, and ends his days 


| suddenly in a stew or broil. 


| And in the great broil now going on between 
| days afterward we heard that the house and all | France and Prussia, carrier doves have aided al- 


| most as much as the balloons, in giving us new 


| securely under his wing, and within a few hours 


remote street, that looked gray as the houses. | arm; it only grazed the flesh, but the house fell | every newsboy shouts the tidings he brought. 
with a terrible breaking up, and the shell com- | 
municated fire, so that in almost less time than 


J ean tall, it was a burning pile of rubbish. 


A singular forlornness seemed to have attached 
itself to every apartment, and the gloomy back 


yard, fully six foot deeper than the house, and 





questions. Why was she away from home? and 
where were those Eastern skies? and what was 


Happily for me, there was a wise somebody to 


to bring them down in safety, and the informa. 
tion thus gained was often of the greatest ser. 
vice. Now and then a new message, framed to 
deceive those to whom it was sent, was substj- 
tuted, and in one case, at least, a long-besieged 
city fell in this way. You boys and girls, olg- 
fashioned or simple enough in your tastes to 
prefer Walter Scott to Beadle’s dime novels, wi) 
remember the “Talisman,’’ and Cceur de Lion, 
and Saladin. Acre, a much-desired city, be 
sieged by the Christian knights, kept up com. 
munication with Saladin by means of carrier 
doves; but a skilful archer, one day brought 
down a timid bird, unused to the business, ang 
by means of the message it bore, discovered g 
way into the city. , 

There are wonderful stories of the speed of 
these birds, the average in many cases, it is Said, 
being forty-five miles an hour. On onc occasion 
a gentleman went from Cologne to Paris, taking 
with him two doves which had a young brood 
at Cologne. It was before the days of railroads 
and telegraphs, so that his wager that he would 
let his friends know of his arrival within three 
hours, was eagerly taken up. At ten in the 
morning he reached Paris; started off his birds 
at eleven, and at ten minutes past one, they 
reached Cologne, having travelled, if the story 
is true, one hundred and fifty miles an hour. 
Audubon, our most reliable authority in bird 
matters, calculates their speed to be a mile a 
minute, but for wonderful stories about them, 
you must look through your natural history, 
wherein lies a fund of entertainment, of which 
very few know any thing whatever. 


HOW VOTES ARE CAST---AND THE 
PROTECTION OF VOTERS. 


The manner of voting in America is far from 
being uniform, but generally it is characterized 
by openness, so that the manner in which a 
man votes is known to all his fellow-citizens, or 
they can ascertain how he voted, if they feel any 
interest in the matter. 

There are two opinions as to the nature of the 
franchise, and in support of each opinion there 
is something to be said that destrves attention. 
One opinion is, that voting is a right, and that 
not only should every man be allowed to vot», 
subject only to such regulations as are meant to 
secure pure voting, but that he should be pro- 
tected by law in the exercise of his right,—in 
other words, that voting should be done secret- 
ly, and that every voter should be made thus to 
vote. The argument is, that a man is responsi- 
ble only to his Creator for the manner in which 
he votes, and that the presumption is that he 
votes honestly. : 

The other opinion is, that the franchise is a 
trust, and that it exists only through the action 
of society; and being a trust, and a political 
creation, all men in a given community have 
the right to know how, and for whom, all votes 
are given. Consequently the supporters of this 
opinion oppose secret voting, and would have 
all votes cast openly. 





The proper view of this matter, it seems to us, 
is this: All men have the right to be well gov- 


be had where the franchise is in the hands of all 
men, it follows that all men have the right to 
vote, and should always exercise that right, and 
do so with a conscientious purpose. 

But the franchise is a trust as well as a right, 
and every man who holds it is bound to dis- 
charge that trust properly; and to abusc it is 4 
grave crime, that deserves severe punishment. 
A man has no more right to sell his vote than 
he has to sell his children. 

That open voting tends to make voting pure 
is beyond question, taking the matter broadly; 
but, on the other hand, there are exceptions, and 
then open voting becomes impure, and leads to 
a suppression of the popular voice. 

Take an illustration: Mr. A, we will suppose, 
is a great business man, and employs an hun- 
dred men, all of whom are voters. He may 
think that these men should all vote as he votes, 
though they may not be of his opinion in poli- 


erned, and as good government is more likely to ° 


| In the old days, when Turk and Crusader 
pre fiercely, and carricr pigeons were used 
as much and more than now, hawks were trained 


tics; and if they are dependent upon him for 
work, they may vote against their own convic- 
tions, to please him, or not vote for any one. 

This is an extreme case, but it has happened 
in this country, though as a rule, labor is in 
such demand here that werking men are inde 
pendent of their employers. But the time may 
come when the supply of labor will be greater 
s | than the demand for it,—and then working men 
may be found to vote according to the wishes of 
their employers, and the suffrage will hot be 
fairly taken. 

About twenty years ago an attempt was made 
to mect this evil, in our State. Alaw was passed 
that compelled every voter to place his ballot, 
or ticket, in an envejope, just as a letter or note 
is plaved, and seal it, The envelope thus sealed 
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was then placed in the ballot-box, and there re- 
mained till the persons authorized to take out 
the votes and count them did their office. They 
opened the envelopes and took out the ballots. 

In this way “seeret voting” was obtained, and 
no man who wished to conceal how he voted 
could be meddled with, or questioned. 

But this law did not long exist, being so 
amended as to allow men to seal up their bal- 
lots, or not, as they pleased. Gradually it fell 
out of use, but the time may come when it may 
have to be revived for the protection of working 
men. This, however, is not likely to be the case 
in our day. 

Voting being both a right and a trust, it be- 
comes every man to vote intelligently, and on 
conviction. He should not take his action from 
any party or caucus, but examine all matters 
for himself, and vote according te his judgment. 

Next to our religious duties rank our political 
duties, and they should be properly performed. 
The young, who are so soon to be voters, should 
bear this in mind, and resolve to be free voters, 
and live up to their resolution. 





THE SCREAMING GATE, 

Sidney Smith, who did and said so many witty 
things, noticed that his children, when going out, 
frequently forgot something, and had to return 
for it in haste and confusion. 

To cure them of this careless habit he had a 
little gate, called “The Screaming Gate,”’ put up 
between the house and the public road. Here 
each one was to stop when going away, and 
think if he had left any thing behind, and if so, 
‘to scream back for it! 

This “Screaming Gate” made a great deal of 
fun for the young folks, as well as cured them 
of a bad habit; and we, too, may get a lesson 
from it. 

How often one goes some distance from home 
and then finds he has left something he should 
have taken with him. He loses time in going 
back, perhaps the time of a person who opens 
the door; and worse than that, he sometimes 
loses his temper likewise! We can form little 
idea of the time lost by the little stoppings, and 
waitings, and forgettings of life! 

Set up a “Screaming Gate” of your own, not 
in the grounds near your house, but within your 
“minds, and so save time and vexation. 

——~pe—____. 
WHISTLE AT YOUR WORK. 

The Cherokee Advocate has this advice for In- 
dian boys, and it is just as good for white ones: 

“TImitate the example ef a locomotive. He 
runs along, whistles over his work, and yet takes 
nothing but water when he wants to ‘wet his 
whistle.’ e 

“We love to hear a boy whistle” at the wood- 
pile in the yard, or when running an errand in 
the street; and we love to hear a girl singing at 
her needle, or her household tasks. It seems to 
say, ““‘We have work to do, and we’re glad of it; 
we mean to do it cheerfully and well.” 

It is easier to whistle or sing over a light and 
pleasant task than over a disagreeable one; but 
the harder the work, the more necessity of a mer- 
ry heart to do it with. Music acts on the spirit 
like a lever on a heavy load; it lifts it up and 
keeps it up. While you are whistling.or sing- 
ing, you can’t be grumbling! 

The locomotive teaches] another lesson besides 
“whistle at your work.” It says, “Water is the 
best thing to wet your whistle with,”’—a lesson 
on cheerfulness and one on temperance. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 

Few contrivances have more peril and treach- 
ery in them than a spring-lock. One should 
thoroughly understand it before handling it on 
heavy box-lids, vault-doors, &c., and even then 
it is almost as captious and critical a thing as 
gunpowder. The fearful story of “Lord Love- 
well’s bride” shut up in the chest, gives but a 
single example of the too often sad consequences 
of carelessly meddling with spring-locks: 
The Louisiana Savings Bank is building a 
large vault. Admission to it is gained-through 





large wrought iron doors, to which are affixed 
These locks were put in order 
lately by a locksmith named Tympe. After ar- 
ranging the fastenings on the dvor he lit a can- 
die and procceded inside the vault to see how 
Closing the door after him, the ec- 


patent locks. 


they fitted. 
centric catch of the lock fell, locking him in. 


Those upon the outside could render him no 
Assistance, since it was a combination lock, and 
no one knew the numbers at which it was set. 
In this narrow cell, shut in by the four walls of 
.the vault and the huge iron door, the man felt 
as if he was buried alive. The only means by 
Which he could obtain air or drink was through 
a small hole in the door, not the twentieth of an 


inch in diaméter. 


The atmosphere of the cell-like place was fetid 
and noisome, and the man felt as if he would 
Fortunately he had carried with him 


ffocate. 


ed to cut his way out. 


them, the only instruments he had, he proceed- 


He succeeded at last, however, 


vault. _ The wonder is that he did not suffocate. 
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WHAT COFFEE GOES THROUGH. 


Few have any idea of the labor spent to pro- 
duce every cup of coffee drank on our tables. 
Every gill of the pure article put Into the pot or 
urn for boiling, has been reduced from about 
two pints of the “raw material,” as taken from 
the tree. The following is an interesting de- 
scription, from the Religious Telescope, of the 
appearance of the raw coffee, and the process of 
preparing it for market, as seen in Central 
America: 


The coffee fruit resembles in shape, size and 
color, a plump cranberry, and grows clinging 
closely to the small, lateral branches of the tree, 
somewhat like the bayberry. On some planta- 
tions the trees are dwarfed, for the double pur- 
pose of increasing the fruitage and facilitating 
picking. 

The time of picking the crop ranges from De- 
cemher to March. When the fruit is ripe, all 
hands are employed—men, women and children 
—and as fast as picked the berries are sent to | 
the mills. 


while drying would cause irreparable injury; 
and, on some plantations, machines for drying 
by hot air have been introduced. 
After a few days in the sun, the kernels be- 
come dry and crisp; they are then thrown into a 
cireular trough, large wooden rollers, shod with 
iron, crush the shell, and liberate the two beans 
which each shell contains. The bean has still 
another coating—its skin—which is the hardest 
of all to remove, but, through long-continued 
attrition with the iron-shod rollers, this also 
is mostly removed, and then the fanning-mill 
cleans the bean by blowing away the loosened 
skin and broken shells. 
Before lone tables sit the natives, young and 
old, chattering, laughing and singing as they 
work, and on these tables are poured the beans 
as they come from the fanning-mill. Each 
Indian holds a basket in his or her lap, and, 
with both hands, rapidly picks ont, separately, 
every perfect bean, till there remains on the ta- 
ble nothing but broken and imperfect coffee. 
The hands are paid, at this work, so much per 
quintal, of one hundred pounds, and skilful 
pickers make good wages. It takes six hun- 
dred and sixty pounds of the fruit, as it comes 
fron the tree, to produce one hundred pounds of 
clean, marketable coffee. 
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WHY SO CALLED. 


Some of the negroes in Pittsburgh, having 
formed an association known as the “Knights 
of the White Cross,” amused themselves, one 
warm day in August last, by a grand tourna- 
ment, in which thedusky knights vied with each 


Beauty.” The entertainment was announced 
by handbills, properly displayed, some of which 
were distributed in the street cars. One of tlicse 
was picked up by a sedate gentleman, who, 
glancing over it, inquired of a jocose attorney, 
who sat next to bim: 

“Mr. B , What does this mean?’ 
“Why, it is a negro tournament.” 





of the White Cross?” 
thev are mulattoes.’ 


factory.~Harper’s Magazine. 


trast suggests similarity. 
a grove (lucus) has been explained from lux 


light! 
cendo, “lizghtish from giving no light.” 


races. 


“TURN TO THE RIGHT.” 





people. 


stances: ° 


the bishops at the late Pan-Anglican Council, 


railway carriage in 





to the vault a hammer and chisel, and with 


The work was slow and | field; I’d put a question to him that would puz- 
tedious, and required two hours and a half of “ 
incessant labor. 
and was taken, more dead than alive, from the 


zie him. 


In case of rain, the kernels are rap- | 
idly gathered under shelter, as rain upon them | 


other for the honor of crowning the “Queen of 


“But why do they call themselves “Knights 
“IT suppose,” replied Mr. B—-, “it is because 


The explanation appeared to be entirely satis- 


This is like Jack Halyard’s colt, which he 
named “Snowball” because it was black. Con- 
The Latin name for 


light, because a grove of trees shuts out the 
Hence comes the phrase lucus non lu- 
The 
joke in the “White Cross,” however, is in the. 
double meaning of the last word, mulattos being 
a “cross breed” between the black and white 


Sometimes it is best to disguise the seeming of 
downright rebuke when dealing with very rude 
The wit of the reply in the case given 
below, by seizing on the double meaning of a 
word, was probably more effective than a remon- 
strance would have been under the circum- 


The late Bishop of Litchfield, who was alike 
remarkable for wit and learning (he translated 
into elegant Latin, in one night, the address of 


was, not long before his death, travelling in a 


England, when a blustering 


*T should like to meet that Bishop of Litch- 


“Very well,” said a voice out of another cor- 
ner, “now is your time, for I am the bishop.” 
The man was rather startled, but presently 
said, ‘Well, my lord, can you tell me tlie way to 
Heaven?” 

“Nothing easier,” answered the bishop; “‘you 
have only to turn to the right, and go straight 
forward.” 


When it is seen to imply that the man was go- 
ing wrong as he was, and must turn before he 
could go to heaven, the aptness and severity of 
the admirable answer become apparent at once. 


+ 
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A LIGNUM-VITZ. MAN. 
A writer in the Philadelphia Observer thus 
“thinks out loud” about the sort of material 
necessary to make a man: 
Who are the men that are needed in this world? 
Young men that shall bear burdens. We have 


enough mullen-stalks, we want oak trees. We 
have cnough mushrooms, we want timber. We 


have enough men that are willing to do any 
thing for the sake of getting along, but what are 
they worth? They are bridges for men to walk 
over. They are tools. Men use them like sand- 
paper, to scour with, and then throw them down 
and trample them under foot. 

A young man that does not know how to say 
“No;” a young man that has not power to resist 
the cup when it is presented to him—what is he 
but a poor, miserable wash-cloth, but a rag dis- 
honored and put to the vilest uses? Who cares 
for him, or mourns over him, but some Christian 
mother or Christian minister? 

But a young man that knows how to say 
“No;” that knows how to resist evil; how to 
give buffet for temptation—is not he hardening 
himself? Is not he making his bones tough— 
particularly his backbone? It is such as he that 
are sought afterin business, A man says, “Here 
is a diflicult department in my establishment, 
and I would pay almost any price if [ could find 
aman that 1 could trust. I want a lignumvite 
man. 
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WHAT PALSY DOES, 


As an illustration of the reluctance with 
which many editors leave their profession when 
compelled so to do by disease, it is stated that 
the late Dr. Ray, of the Chicago Post, hastened 
his death by endeavors to write after he had 
been stricken with paralysis. The Post, in an 
article in regard to the deceased, says: 
The manuscript of many a half-completed ar- 
ticle—cut short by an aching head and throb- 
bing brain—bezan in hope and quitted in de- 
spair—lies before us on his now deserted desk— 
no other evidence of vigor wanting than the sor- 
rowful fact of abandonment—sometimes in the 
middle of a sentence—sometimes at the end— 
just when physical exhaustion struck the pen 
from the protesting hand. 





The scene of the brave Goy. Andrew dying in 
the vain endeavor to write or speak a word to 
his friends, and of the brilliant Charles Dickens, 
dropping helpless with his last book half fin- 
ished, will long be remembered. It is hard to 
conceive of any calamity more acutely distress- 
ing to an active mind, than palsy, suddenly seiz- 
ing hand and brain in the very hour of success- 
ful work. 





— +o 
LEARNED SOLDIERS. 
Mr. Coleridge, in one of his strange freaks, 
enlisted as a soldier, and his officer was aston- 
ished to find a common soldicr reading and talk- 
ing Greek. The surprise led to a discovery of 
his true character and to his discharge. The 
Prussian army seems to have scholars of large 
attainments: 


It is cited as a curious illustration of the eru- 
dite character of the German armies engaged in 
the present war, that a brief account of the bat- 
tle of Sedan and its results was written in San- 
scrit by an officer of Prussian hussars, the day 
after the fight, and sent to a fricnd in Berlin, 
where it was published. The letter is vouched 
for as correct Sanscrit, and includes a quotation 
from the Rigveda. The gentleman who has 
achieved this literary exploitis, in times of peace, 
a judge in the Berlin Court of Appeal. He has 
already served throueh one war before this one. 
»| It is safe to assume that the cavalry of this cap- 
tain’s company will not burn any librarics, or 
deface any works of art if they get into Paris. 


Hp 
A DEVOTED DOG, 


The Davenport Democrat has an account of a 
dog dying from love of a horse: “Thomas Fin- 
negan, teamster for Contractor McClelland, had 
a large, fine watch-dog, whose chosen compan- 
ions were the team his mastcr drove, by the side 
of which he trotted by day and slept by night; 


over their backs and play with them asif his own 
proper companions. One day last weck one of 
the horses of the span was taken sick, and Mr. 
M., having to go into the country, borrowed an- 
other to take its place. The faithful dog went 
along. Returning in the evening, it was found 
on going to the stable that the sick horse was 
dead. The dog went all around and over the 
dead animal, showing feelings of much sadness 
at theevent; stopped and laid down by the body 
) | of his lifeless companion, and in a few moments 
was dead! Here is an instance of overwhelming 


and in his playful moods would clamber about | fi 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
: 
CHARADE, 


A beggar asked an alms 
Of a person in the street, 
And for an answer got my Jirst, 
Which oft his ears did greet. 
He told another man 
Who unto him he beckoned; 
He did not seem at all surprised, 
But only said my second. 
My whole a voyage made 
4 a very precious ship; 
’Twas not for purposes of trade 
He took the wondrous trip. 
UNCLE STEPHEN. 
2. 
My jirst is a quadruped mean, 
My second’s nonsensical talk; 
My whole in the garden is seen, 
In clusters attached to a stalk. J.B. 





WILLY Wisr. 


A 


DOUBLE ACKOSTIC ENIGMA. 


1, A country in America. 

2. A precious stone, 

3. An evergreen. 

4. An arbitrator. 

5. An unruly crowd. 

6. A seapert in Spain. 

7. A poisonous tree of Java. 
8. A mountain in Arabia. 


The initials read forwards give the name of a great 
discoverer in the fifteenth century, and the finals read 
backwards the name of his patroness. L. H. M, 


5. 
SURNAME CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in Pierce, but not in Belden. 

My second is in Hallock, but not in Selden. 

My third is in Porter, but not in Snell. — 

My fourth is in Davenport, but not in Newell. 
My jivih is in Andrews, but not in Simmons. 

My sivth is in Fleet, but not in Sessions. 

My seventh is in Byington, but not in Streeter. 
My eighth is in Carter, but not in Fisher. 

My whole is a girl’s name. M. A. B. OC. 


G. 
RIDDLE. 


First I'ma ram instrument, 
And fill a usetul place, 

And sounds come forth with wondrous power, 
Although with little grace. 


My owner dies, and I’m cast forth; 
For what use am 1 now? 

But still I must not grumble, though, 
But to my lot must bow. 


A host of fieree, vindictive men, 
One puts the host to flight; 

Poor humble me, just think of it— 
I help him in the fight. 


So all may see how great events 
From little causes spring, 

And you may learn this lesson, to 
Despise no little thing. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Rum, Use, Men. 

2. Hat-Band. 

8. “Be independent in all your undertakings.” 
4. Wisdom is better than rubies. 

5. Pillow. 

6. Pip, Otto, Pie, Edict.—Pore, Port. 
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man exclaimed,~ 


grief in the brute, that, to say the least, is very 
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CLILDISIZ WISDOM. 
*Twas the hour of prayer, and the farmer stood, 

With a tuauk?cl heart and a lowly mind, 
And prayed to the Au hor of every good, 

That tae Father of all would be very kind, 
And bless His creatures wiih raiment and food; 
That the blessings each day m'ght be renewed, 
That every man might find relicf, 

And pleuty for hunger, joy for grief, 
Be measured In the Mer iful One, 
To all who sufler beneath the sua. 
The prayer concluded, the god'y man 

Went forth i peace tv iuspect his farm; 
And by hi+tid, delighted, ran, 

Glowi..g wich every heal ful charm, 

His little ron, a sprightly boy, 

Who-e home was love, and whose life was joy; 
And the father sai |, “The harvest yields 

A plent‘ful crop, my +on, tlis year; 

My barns are too smal! for my grain, I fear.” 
And they wandered on through row upon row 

Of pluiny sheaves and at lengti the child, 
With earnest look and a rovy glow 

On his shining cheek, looked up ard emiled, 
And said, “My fjther, do you not pray 
For the poor and needy, day by day— 

That God the rood weuld the hungry feed?” 

“I do, my ton.” * Well, I thonk, as you plead’ — 

His eye waxed brig’, for h!« soul sone through it— 

“That God, if lle had your wheat, would do it.” 
+ 


THE GREAT TURTLE AND HER 
EGGS. 

The folowing interesting picture of the action 
of instinct, in-a dull and mindless creature, is 
from Mr. C, F. Iartt’s “Geolo,zy and Physiology 
of Brazil.” Turtles are found in creat numbers 
on the Carrifean Islands and the sands of Espir- 
ito Santy, and many a poor castaway has been 
saved from starvation by their eggs: 

Ihave repeatedly watched the movements of 
these animals. They walk by means of their 
great flippers, assisted by their short hind les, 
with a very slow, hitching motion, the body 
drain son the sand. 

The flipprs and feet make two irregular 
grooves in the sand, three or four fect apart, 
which look as if a great waron with co ered 
whe.ls had been driven over the beach. These 
tracks are so prominent that one may see them 
even on a dark ni sht, and they serve to tell the 
hunter whether the turtle has returned to the sea 
or not, and to guide him to her, or to her nest. 

While laboriously working her way up the 
beach, the turtle Keeps her head stretched out, 
and from time to time snuffs and si chs a: if fa- 
tizued, and now and then she rests. So intent 
is the animal upon the accomplishment of her 
mission to land, that one may mount upon her 
back without alarming her; but if too much dis- 
turbed, she hastily turns about and makes her 
way as fast as possible to the sea. 

Arrived at the top of the beach, sometimes just 
above hish-water mark, sometimes a few fect 
higher up amon the sand-hills, at others even 
on the landward sid: of the sand-ridge, she stops 
and prepares to make lyr nest. 

This she accomplishes by means of her flat 
hind feet, and after this manner: 

She diss up the sand with one foot and throws 
ittoonsside. Then she uses the other foot in 
the same manner, working with one foot after 
the other, alternately, like a machine. The sand 
which would be likely to fall back again is moved 
out of the way by the foot, which moves forward 
before it is thrust down to deepen the hole, and 
scrapes the sand to one sie, 

The whole is avery slow operation, occupy- 
inz several minutes. Duriny this time the ani- 
mal remains with her head stretched forward, 
with very little motion of the body, and occa- 
sionally giving a hiss or breathing heavily. 

In this way | have seen a perpendicular hole 
dusin the sand a foot and a half or two feet 
dvep, and a footin diameter. The animal then 
remains quict, and the deposition of the eggs 
soon bevins. 7 

While one individual w s loying, I eanght the 
eggs in my hand, as they fell. They were laid 
two by two, or one by one, at an interval of 
about huf a minute, falling ina heap into the 
hole, to the number, if | remember rizhtly, of 
143. A nest almost always contains over 100 
eggs, and usually from 120 to 150. 

When the laying was goin on, the animal ap- 
peared perfectly unconscious of the presence of 
persons about her. So soon as it was accom- 

lished, she rested a moment, and then, with her 

ind fect, scraped the sand back into the hole 

untilit was full. After this the body was raised 
a little, and sand was scraped underncath it. 
The body then descended, packing the sand 
tishtly, and this operation was repeated several 
times. 

It was an exceedinzly interesting sizht to see 
this stupid reptile performiny so strane an act, 
one to which she seemed to be prompted by 
somcihinzs more than a blind instinet. The 
whole operation finished, she turned round and 
Sstartel for the sea, when we captured her, by 
taking hold of the shell behind, and upsetting 
her on her back, in which position it is impossi- 
ble for a sea turtle to turn over. 

In upsettin ¢ one of these ani:nals two persons 
are usually requir.d. As soon as the animal is 
alarmed, she thrusts her fore paddles into the 
sand and throws it behind her, so that, if one 
does not take the precaution to close his eyes, he 
is likely to be blinded. 
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CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT DUST. 


Amonsg specimens of dust from various locali- 
ties which we have recently examined under the 
micro.icope, onc was precured at the Sprinstield 
armory. The dust was scen to be made up of 
particles of emery ds well as of various fin 4 of 
metals. This came from the polishing wheels 
used in the works. 

These fri ‘ments, too small to be distinguished 
by the naked cye, and floating about in the 


Fooms gecupicd by the workmen, have sharp 


cutting ed-tes and jagged points, frightful to 
look at under a hi sh magnifyin ¢ power. 

We presume that but few, if any, find their 
way into the respiratory or rans, as the barriers 
which nature has interposed afford almost com- 
plete protection aainst injury from this source. 
If it were otherwise, many of our industrial pur- 
suits would have to be abandoncd, as they would 
be fatal to life. 

The dust from shoe factories affords much that 
is interesting to study. The fragments are all 
from organized substances, principally from 
leather. The filaments are twisted and convolut- 
ed in acurious manner, and some of them ap- 
pear like snakes and lizards. The air in shoe fac- 
tories is constantly loaded with these infinites- 
imal particles.—Loston Journal of Chemistry. 








TLLOUGH T¥ULWESS OF MR. ADAMS. 

The celcdrated preacher, John Anzell James, 
used to tell with great relish, stories of a friend 
of his who was so kind-hearted that he used to 
pick up carefully, bits of oran.ze-peel on the side- 
walks, lest some one in a hurry mizht slip on 
them and be hurt. Mr. Schouler, in the Boston 
Journal, tells a somewhat similar story of John 
Quincy Adams in his old age: 

Mr. Adams was always the first man in his 
seat in the House of Representatives and the last 
man ont of it; and, as Lusually detained myself 
an hour or more after adjournment in writin 
up my notes, | often came in contact with him. 
i.e was pleased to call at my desk very often he- 
fore he went hom»s, and indulze in some inciden- 
tal unimportant conversation, 

On the day referred to, just as the sun was 
setiin r, and was throwin ¢ his list rays throuzh 
the murky hall, [looked upand saw Mr. Adams 
approachin*. Ele had almost reached my desk, 
and had uplifted his hand in friendly salutation, 
when he pitened headlon +, and struck his head 
AQ vainst the sharp corner of an iron rail, inflict- 
inz a heavy contusion on his forehead, and ren- 
dering him insensible. 

1 instnilv leaped from my seat, took the pros- 
trate sufferer in my arms, and found that he was 
in a state of uttcr stupor andinsensibility. Con- 
sciousness soon returned, and a earriaze was 
procured, and Mr. Adams was beins conveyed 
to his residence, in President Square, when, it 
bein s ascertained that his shoulder was dislocat- 
ed, the carriaze was stopped at the door of the 
private hotel of Col. Munroe, in Pennsylvania 
Avenue, between Eleventh and Twelfih Streets; 
the sufferins, but uncomplaining, statesman was 
€:ken out, and sur ical aid instantly put in requi- 
sition. Dr. Sewall was sent for, when it was as- 
ccrtained that the left shoulder joint was out of 
the socket; and, thouzh Mr. Adams must have 
suffered intensely, he complained not—did not 
utter a vroan or a murmur. 

More than an hour clapsed before the dislo- 
cated limb could be adjusted, and to cffeet which 
his arm endured, in a concentrated and contin- 
ued wrench or pull, many minutes at a time, the 
united strenzth of four men. S.ill Mr. Adams 
uttered not a murmur, though the great drops 
of sweat that rolled down his furrowed checks, 
or stool upon his brow, told but too well the 
physical azony heendured. As soon as his arm 
Was adjusted, he insisted on bein carried home, 
and his wishes were complied with. 

The next morning | was at the Capitol at a 
very carly hour, attending to some writing. | 
thought of, and lamented the accident that had 
befallen Mr. Adams, and had already com- 
menced writing an account of it to a correspond- 
ent. At that instant I withdrew my eye from 
the paper on which | was writing, and saw Mr. 
Adams standing a foot or two from me, careful- 
ly examining the carpeting. 

“Sir,” said he, “1 am looking for that place in 
the mattins that last nizht tripped me. If it be 
not fastened down, it may kill some one.” And 
then he continued his search for the trick-string 
matting. 


ADVENTURE WITH INDIANS. 


A letter from Wyoming Territory, to the Chey- 
enne Leader, states that on the 28th of October, 
three men named McKenna, McAlisterand Went- 
worth, of Company K, Second Cavalry, went 
out hunting, and nisht overtook them fifteen 
miles from the fort, near the entrance of a canon. 

They turned into a secluded glen, and while 
one of them kept watch the other two made a 
bed and went to sleep forthe night. About mid- 
night, it being cold, the sentinel very imprudent- 
ly made a tire and laid down by the side of his 
comrades, doubtless not intending to go to sleep. 

One of them warned him of his imprudence, 
but received an assurance that all was wall and 
azain fell asleep. It is probable the sentinel did 
the same. A few minutes afterwards a territic 
discharge of firearms in such close proximity 
that the powder burned the faces of the sleepers, 
proved the folly of their watcher’s feelings of sé- 
curity. The account says: 

“One of the men, McKenna, did not move—a 
ball had piereed his temple, another his heart, 
and four had entered his breast. Death itself 
had succeeded its counterfcit. McAlister sprang 
up wiih a single exclamation, and fell back dead, 
picreed by a dozen bullets. 

“Wentworth, who was sleeping between the 
two, was not hurt. B ing a man of great nerve 
and much experience with the Indians, his plans 
were instantly matured, and as quickly executed. 

“S$ _izin, his pistol as he slipped from the side of 
his dead comrades, he shet the Indian who con- 
fronted him as he rose; jumped over bis pros- 
trate body; knocked down the next in his path 
with the butt of the weapon; doded the rest; 
sprang in amon: the ponics, from which the sav- 
agys had dismounted, and running through the 
herd, gained the ereek, and under covcr of its 
friendly bushes escapxd his pursucrs, and came 
barefoot over the jagyed rocks and prickly pcars 





in a condition to move the heart of the most un- 
feclinz. 

“On receipt of the information, the company 
instantly proceeded to the place and found the 
bodies as he had described, but, strange to say, 
neither scalpcd nor mutilated. Stranger still, 
thcir guns, ammunition, overcoats, saddles and 
bed blankets were all there undisturbed. One of 
thcir horses had been shot and Ieft, the other 
three had been taken off by the Indians.” 
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AT THE TABLE. 


We find no little amusement in noticing the 
different ways in which people cat. 

Those of us who have business ‘“‘down town” in 
the city, mostly eat at a restaurant where dozens 
and sometimes hundreds are taking their noon- 
day meal. Itjs curious to sce the different ways 
in which people go about the same operation. 

Some “gobble up” their food as if on a wager 
to sce how soon they can dispose of it, and oth- 
ers pick at it as if looking for something disa- 
greeable in it—and they find it, too, sometimes, :t 
restaurants. Some act as if they were the only 
persons ut the trble, and reach directly across 
one’s face for s:lt and pepper, while others will 
be careful not to intrude upon their neighbors in 
unv manncr. 

You can always pick out the gentlemen by the 
way in which they regard the comfort of others. 
[tis bad enouzh to see one wipe his knife on his 
lips, and then put it into the butter, but the 
greatest annoyance is the min who “ents with 
his elbows.” We m.an those chaps who keep 
their elbows working like a fiddler. It isa real 
Ciscomfort to sit next to one of these, as the fre- 
quent nudges and knocks that one gets from the 
industrious elbow, quite destroy the enjoyment 
of a meal. 

Itis not in restaurants only that we have no- 
ticed this uncouth performance, but in hotels 
ond private famities. Itis not likely that those 
who annoy others in this way are conscious of 
Coing so, but it is the exercise of a bad habit 
formed when younz. 

We would not like to think that any of our 
young fricnds eat in this way, but if they find 
themselves doing so, let them try to cut the food 
and carry it to the mouth without spreading out 
the clbows; they will find it quite as easy, and 
they will not, in this respect at least, annoy oth- 
ers at the table.—American Agriculturist. 
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A DISTRICT “ZEBRA.” 


At a district school meeting in the town, after 
the various items of business set down in the 
warrant had been satisfactorily disposed of, the 
subject of havin a district library was brduzht 
up. Where the library should be located, so us 
best to accommodate the whole district, was the 
next question; for this was a farming district, 
and the inhabitants were somewhut scattered. 

Mr. Brown (so | will call him) suggested that 
Bro. Witcher’s house w:is very nearly in the cen- 
tre of the district; and he thought it best to 
have it there, if Bro. W. would keep it. 

Bro. Witcher was an honest, industrious farm- 
er, whose early advantages for education had 
been very limited. He had listened to the de- 
bate with open eyes and gaping mouth, evident- 
lv unable to comprehend what good was to come 
of the movement. Hehad not voted either way; 
but being thus called upon, he arose. 

“Wal,” said he, generously, but considerate- 
ly, “I guess [could manage to keep the animal 
through the summer an’ fall, seein’s I’ve got 
plenty of feed; but when it comes winter, I do’ 
no”— 

At this point Bro. Brown interrupted: 

“Bro. Witcher is laborine under a mistake. 
It is not un animal at all which we want him to 
keep.’ 

“Eh 2—not one ’o them ’ere striped critters, 
sich as they had in the show daown to the vil- 
lage last week ?” 

“No, no, bro. Witcher. We are speaking of 
a library—a collection of hooks.” 

“O—O—O!—is that it? Goodness me! J 
thought ’twas a zebra.” 
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A SPOILED DOG. 

Faith shows itself in strange ways, sometimes. 
The following is interesting, both for showing 
how well a heathen understood the spirit of the 
Gospel, and for the ludicrous instance it pre- 
sents of dreading its good effects: 

A poor simple-hearted African once came to 
Mr. Moffat, the missionary, and told him, with 
a lugubrious face, that his dog had torn his 
copy of the New Testament, and swallowed 
some leaves of it, and that he was grieved about 
it, for the doz was verv valuable. 

“But,” said the missionary, “why do you 
grieve so? You can getanother Testament, and 
the leaves will not hurt the doy.” 

“Ah,” said the savare, “that’s what I fear. 
He is a good hunter and a good watch-doz, and 
the New Testament is so full of gentleness and 
love, that [ aim afraid he will never be of any 
service azain.” 
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FOUR KERNELS OF CORN. 


A Harrisburg Sunday school supcrintendent 
last spring distributed to cach member of the 
school four kernels of corn, with the request that 
all plant the grains given them, attend the grow- 
ing stalks, aud bring the product to the Sabbath 
school on a day in autumn, to be desiznated 
some time during the corn husking season. 

The time was fixed one week azo, and yester- 
day namcd as the day. The result was the bring- 
ing in of several bushels of the finest and largest 
specimen cars of corn raised in this country this 
year; and a notification that nearly ull the bal- 
ance of the corn raised hy the members would 
be forthcoming by next Sabbath. 








to tke post, where he arrived about six o’clock, 


proceeds sct apart for misonary purposes, 
One of the bencticial effects of this corn enter. 
prise has been te practically instruct th: mem- 
bers of the school in the pleasures and blessings 
of givin, to charitable and religious objects from 
mens riis'd through their own personal exer. 
tions.— Exchange. 

A lesson of duty and doing good could not be 
more beautifully taught. ‘‘The little one shall 
become a thousand” would be a fine motto for 
Sunday school laborers. 

MISQUOTING THE BIBLE. 


The eloquent Bishop of Oxford, familiarly 
known in England by the somewhat disrespect 
ful sobriquet of ‘‘Soapy Sam,” conferred upon 
him by Punch, tells a good story of an old wom- 
an, who adopt'd alittle girl from the workhouse, 
and brought hcr up till she was sixteen years of 
age. She was th:n forsaken by the girl, whom 
a neighboring farm-house enticed away to “bet 
ter herself.” 

On b.ing condoled with on her ungrateful 
abandonment, by sympxthizing friends, the old 
woman meckly answered that Scripture warned 
us that such thins must happen. 

“You know it is said there, ‘Train up a child, 
and away he do go.’” 


The poor old lady had distinzuished precedent 
for her lack of scriptural accuracy. 


Chrl s Dickens also stumbles i: his scriptural 
allusions. Dr. Blimber, the schoc!: T of 
Bri shton, to whose tender m reics Parl Dormbey 
is consisned, having occasion 10 sect an imposi- 
tion, docs so in these terms: 

“Johnson will repeat to me to-morrow morn- 
ing, before breakfast, without book and from 
th Greek Testament, the First Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Ephesians.” ‘ 

Rath’r hard upon Johnson, but it would have 
been still mere difiicult if Mr. Dtima'« r had im- 
posed upon him the Second Episide, for wh: rein 
the world could Johnson have procured a copy? 





——__+or —_—_- 
ALEXANDER OF RUSSIA. 


One evening the Czar Alexand r was led by 
curiovity to stroll into th: quarters of the Impe- 
ri) Guard, and entering the first room he came 
to, found a man with his head resting on the ta- 
bl+, fist asleep. R co mizing in the sl-cp r one 
of his best offic rs, Nicholas softly approached 
him, »nd foun! on the tible a sheet of paper 
cov: red wih the followin? ¢ deul:ation: 

“Pay, 8,000 rs. Cost of equipments, 1,500 rs. 
Pension to my moth:r, 1,500 rs. D bts, 8,000 rs. 
Total, 6,600 rs. Deficit, 3,000 rs. Who will pay 
this sum?” 

Unable to answer this query, the unfortunate 
guerdsman had fallen aslecp in the midst of his 
arithmetic. 

The emperor took a pen, wrote beneath the 
ominous question, the inzle word “Nicolai,” 
and departed. The officcr’s dismy on discov- 
cring this palpable proof of the impcrial visit 
may be imagined; but next morning he reevived 
an antograph Ictter from the ezar, confirming 
the promise of payment, und advising him to 
continue his attention to his mothcr, and to be 
more wakcful for the future. 
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HOW LONG CEDAR LASTS, 


Pliny states that the cedar woodwork of the 
Temple of Apollo, at Utica, was in a perf-ct state 
of preservation after an intcrv::1 of two thousand 
years. The famous statue of Dina of the Ephe 
sians was formed of cedar, and cndured for 
many ccnturies. The ancient E:yptirns ex- 
tracted an oil from ced:ir wood, which they 
rublkxd over the lcaves of the papyrus to pre- 
serve them from worms, and which also entered 
into the compositions used for preserving their 
mummies 

But for the fires of hating and hatcful enemies, 
Solomon’s cedar-built temple might have been 
standing now. 


~2>- 
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A STRONG REASON, 


We overheard a queer thing from a little fel- 
low about six yeurs of age, a short time ego. 
The subject of wedding cake had been intro- 
duced, in the course of conversation in which 
the father was taking part. 

“Father,” said the fete fellow, after having 
apparently reflected intently on somcthing, “I 
sha’n’t send a any of my wedding cake when 
[ get marricd.”” 

“Why?” was the inquiry. 

“Because,” answer. the little fellow, “you 
didn’t send me any of yours.” 





+> 
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A DOG AT A WEDDING. 

A funny incident occurred at a New York wed- 
ding the other day. A pet Skye terrier, belonz- 
ing té the bride, slipped, unobserved, into the 
church after the party. He rem ined very quict 
till the end of the service, but on the post-cere- 
monial kiss being administered it entered his 
dog:ish brain that his mistress was suffering an 
injury, so he attacked the unfortunate :room. 
Barks, yelps, screams, expletives. Tableau. 

—————_+or—_—___— 

Extremes Met.—A youns lady, going into 
a barrack room at Fort Gvorse, suw an ofiiccr 
toasting a slice of bread on the point of his 
sword, on which she exclaimed, “{ think, sit, 
you have got the staff of life on the point of 
death.” 





42> 
~or 


Dip He See 1t or Not?—Onie of the neatest 
inst.nces of the misuse of neatives is furnished 
in a bull of Cobbett’s. In one of his “Rural 
Rides” he says, “[ saw no corn standing i 








The corn is te bo sold at an carly day, and the 





ricks; a thjng I neyer saw before, and would not 
haye believed it had J not seen ji,” 
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GOOD-N'GHT. 


“Good-night!”” said the plough to the weary old 
hors 
And Debbin responded, “Good-night!"" 
Then with aes oa his back, to the farm-house he 
turne 
With a feeling of quiet delight. 


“Good-night!”’ enid the ox, with a com! ical bow, 
Ashe turned from the heavy «'d cart 
Which laughed till it shook a round an SP from its 
side, 
Then creaked out, ‘“Good- -night, from my heart!” 


“Good-right!”’ said the hen, when her supper was 
done, 
To Fanny. who stood in the door; 
“Good-night!’”’ answered Fanny, ‘come back in the 


morn, 
And you and your chicks shall have more.” 


«Quack, quack!” said the duck, “I wish you all well, 
Though I cannot tell what is polite.” 
“The wi'l for the deed,’ answered’ Bennv the brave; 


“Good-night, Madame Ducky, good-night!” 


The geese were parading the beautiful green, 
But the gos'ings were wearied out quite; 

So. shutting their peepers, from under the wing, 
They murmured a sleepy ‘‘good-night!” 


Now the shades of evening were gathering apace, 
And fading the last g'eam of light; 

So to futher and mother, both Fanny and Ben 
Gave a kiss, and a hearty “‘Good-night!” 
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JAMIE’S DIARY. 
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Last f:11 Jamie made up his mind that anothe 
year he must keep a cash account; he was 7d 
enouzh to do things in a business-like way, he 
thou;h’; he was nine in August, and now it was 
the middle of December. 

He talked so much about his cash account, 
and wondered so much what kind of a book he 
ought to have, and how he was going to get i:, 
that at Ins! it must have reached the cars of go.d 
old Santa Ulaus, I think, for certain it was, that 
almost the first thing Jamie pulled out of his 
stocking, Christmas morning, was a little book 
with red morocco covers, and the word DIARY in 
gilt letters, on one side. 

There was an ~Imanac in the first part, antl 
“moon’s phases,” rates of po tage and of in.er- 
est, then blank ~ages fcr the diary and memc- 
randa, and last f all, bu. not least in Jami 
eyes, was the cash acc-unt. There was: pect, 
too, to hold moncy, and a nivs i.‘tle pencil, wi 
an ivory top, run through the strap that was 
made to hold it. 

Jamic thought here was every thing he want- 
ed, and he wns going right to work to k«.p his 
cash account, when suddenly it occurred to him 
that he had no cash to keep account of. Here 
Was trouble, surely, and what should he do? 

As he was puzzling over this unh_ppy ques- 
tion, and admiring over and over every art -f 
his beautiful diary, suddenly he s-ed a fresh, 
new twenty-five cent scrip tucked into thy pock- 

He fairly danced with joy, and seizing is ap 
was hurrying out to spend some of his m-ney, 
that he mizht begin his account, when his i ..ther 
stopped him and advised him not to bes anx- 
ious to kevp his account as to spend all : 
money at once, but to begin to earn sometiing 
to put down on the credit side, that he might 
balance his account, as men did. “ 

Jamie was very willing to do this, if some one 
would only hire him, and proposed selling news- 
papers, or running on errands for the grocer, 
round the corner, but his father told him he 
woul! hire-him, and after breakfast, he might 


ment in front of the house. He reminded him, 
too, that it was only Chrstmas then, and i: 
would be a whole week before he could com- 
mence an account for the next year. 
Tuis proved rather a damper to Jamie’s enthu- 
siasm, and we thouzht he mizht give up the idea 
altogether before the year began, but he did not, 
as we found af:erwards, thouzh he kept his diary 
so privately that no one saw it for several weeks, 
We found, when we questioned him, that he 
was rather apt to blush, and change the subject; 
so we began to suspect there were some blank 
spaces, bnt did not know, till one eviy wing, about 
the last of January, after he had ga: vite to bed, his 
mother was m-nding his jaixt and found the 
little red diary stowed away in one of his pockets. 
She took it out and read it, and we all laughed 
over it, it was so funny. 
She said I might tell you about it, but it will 
not be ha‘f so funny as it was to sce it in his 
queer writing and spelling. Here it is: 
Jan.—Wednesday, 1. 
This is new year’s day I am going to write in 
my Ciary every day this year they say I shall get 
tired of it but I sharnt. I ernta cent today and 
spent a cent so that wont count but it makes 2 
thins to put down. I got ahead of ull the boys 
on my new traverse at recess. Sam jones bor- 
rowed my slate pencil and broke it. 





Thursday, 2. 
Very pleasant day I got up to the head in the 
spelling class. swapped knives with johnnie 
smith his had 3 blades and a black handle mine 
had only 2 and 1 of those was only harf a1 but 
he lixed the white handle so I only gave him 5 
cents to boot. 
Friday, 3. 

Orful cold. We made a snow fort and played 
take it at recess. I am general grant billy green 
is general sherman sam jones is fil sheridan and 
johnnic smith is george washington. we made 
a lot of litle boys be rebels and so we took it 
jest as easy as nothin. sam got hit with onc 
of the balls so we made a nambulunts and car- 
ricd him to the hospitle. 


Saturday, 4. 
No school and dredful snowy so I couldnt go 
out doors or make a noise or do anything. I 
rocked the baby over and made her ery and 
broke Gracic’s doll, they a!l wish school would 
keep and so do I. Father helped me pop some 
corn this evening so I feel better now. 


Sunday, 5. 
Went to church and Sunday School, put a eent 
into the Contrerbushun box. I counted 13 hair- 
pins in miss Green’s back hair while the minis- 
ter was preaching. I dont like him much he 
don’t seem to see the boys. 


Monday, 6. 
Real pleasant. We played for keeps this noon 
and I lost allmy brown marbles and 2 white ones 
I shouldnt wondcr if it was gambling I dont be- 
lieve I shall try it again. 
Tuesday, 7. 
Snowy I am goinz fo wipe my fect till the first 
of February and mother is going to give me 8 
cents. 
Wednesday, 8. 
Idrew a picture of the teacher and made the 
boys laugh so I had to sit under the desk. 
Thursday, 9. 
Cold I dont think much of keeping a diary it 
takes too much time besides * .cres nothing hap- 
pens thats worth keeping to put in a memore. 
Friday, 10. 

Rainy I went to school all day. 

Here ‘ e record came to an end, but turning 
-ver the many blank white pages, we came to 
* y -ash account, which Jamic had kept .aithful- 
‘y as av >g as he did his diary, and knowing how 
often boys and girls, a great deal older than 
‘amie, forget to keep account of their cash, we 
thought he had showed a great deal of persever- 
ance to remember it for ten days. 


~ 





INCIDENT IN THE MISSIONARY LIFE, 

A missionary was addressing the children of a 
mission school recently, and said, ‘I have stood 
alone, in one great heathen city, many years, 
preaching to the wicked people of India ‘the 
War, the Truth and the Life.’ ” 

He then asked them to remember in their 
prayers the missionary that had been obliged to 
stand up alone for the truth. At the close the 
superintendent received a little slip of paper, 
which contained the following: (penned by a 
teacher) “Little savs the missionary must 
have made a mistake, for Mr. Il. (the superin- 
tendent) said ‘good people are never alone.’”’ 


THE BEST LESSONS are often learned by expe 
rience. So are some of the worst. 
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| girls, and bear in mind the significance of cach 
stone; ruby, love; emerald, hope and wealth; 


| ness. 


good things come when ’tis given; never when 
’tis bought. So let the “regard” ring be given, 


garnet, safety from storms; amcthyst, temper- 

ance; ruby again, love or joy; diamond, happi- 

Who would not wear a “regard” ring? 
HELEN C. WEEKS 





VARIETY. 


OUR NELLY. 

Few pets are more fascinating than an intelli- 
gent horse—or excite more glowing descriptions 
of their attractive qualities. A writer in “Bright 
Side” describes very pleasantly some of the acts 
that made a favorite of her horse Nelly: 


Father bought her for me to ride to school, 
and hired a boy whose duty it was to take care 
of her, and to ride behind me to take the horse 
back, after she had carried us to the school- 
house, and to come again for me at four o’clock. 

Billy was a great rozue, and used to play me 
all sorts of tricks. More than once when we 
were riding, he has slyly slipped his hand down, 
unloosened the girth, turned the saddle, and 
tipped me off ingo the dust; and then, almost 
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R. EB. G. A. R. D. 

“Now that is certainly worse than ‘B. O. W. 
C.,’” Lhear somebody say: “If there was only 
aT at the end, it might mean something about 
the Good Templars. As it is, I give it up.” 

Now it does not mean ‘Regular, Enthusiastic, 
Go Ahead, Repeating Democrats,” but simply a 
word which every little girl desires as a pledge 
from her dearest friend. Did you never hear of 
a “Regard” ring, each letter represented by the 
first one of the jewels set in the little gold circle? 
Ruby, emerald, garnet, amethyst, ruby, dia- 
mond. There you have it, and there is more 
meaning than you suppose in the beautiful 
stones. ’ 

Long years ao, even as far back as ancient 
Bible times, the owners of jewels believed a bane- 
ful or blessed influence went with cach one. To 
every stone they gave a symbol, and connected 
one with cach month of the year. 

Thus January claims the garnet and jacinth, 
wearing which the owner is safe from pestilence 
‘and lightning. To be sure, provision against 
lightning might better be made in July, but still 
jtis a comfort to know that the garnct will an- 
swer all the purposes of a lightning rod. 

With February comes the amcthyst, meaning 
temperance. Wearing it ensures freedom from 
\evil thoughts, and also cures drunkenness. So, 
jboys, pocket an amethyst, and pass safely by 
lager beer saloons and tobacco shops. 

_March has the jasper, and through that month 
small boys may whittle in safety, for blood 
ecases to flow when touched by this stone. May 
and the agate mean security from poison, while 
jto those born in April bclongs the sapphire, em- 
iblem of purity 

With the “leafy month of Junc,”’ comes the 
emerald, tclling of hope, and giving the knowl- 
‘edge of scercts, and the power to obtain wealth. 
But with these rare gifts is a dangerous onc, 
for according to tradition, the falling of an em- 
erald from its setting bodes evil to the wearer. 

To the onyx and July belong melancholy and 
terror, but luckily the carnelian, also a stone for 
this month, neutralizes these evils, and brings 
success, above all in lawsuits. 

August and the sardonyx mean riches. Sep- 
tember and the chrysolite have no special sym- 
bol, but October claims two; the beryl or aqua- 
marine, and the opal; the formér insuring safe 
voyages; the latter, including all the good qual- 
ities of all jewels. 

The topaz and December mean cheerfulness 
and steadfastness, very necessary in these “mel- 
ancholy days,” while a Deecmber birthday enti- 
tles onc to three jewels; the ruby, turquoise and 
malachite. Love and joy go with the ruby, but 
sleeplessness and chilliness as well, and even, 
now and then, a terrible fit of anger. The tur- 
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quoise neutralizes all this; r licves headaches, 
reconciles friends, and warns of danger by losing 
color. Good as a fairy tale, is it not, but all these 


strangling with laughter, he would declare him- 
self ignorant of the whole matter. 

One morning, after one of these falls, I was so 

exasperated that I seized him bv the arms, ex- 
| claiming,— 
| “Billy, you mean, bad boy; you ought to be 
| punished!” 
Nelly glared at him fiercely for a second, then, 
| springing forward, she set her great white teeth 
| firmly into the back of his jacket, and O, whata 
tremendous shaking the boy did get! His hat 
and copper-toes went flying into the bushes, his 
hair stood straight up and he screeched and 
screamed, wriggled and gasped, till Nelly laid 
him down upon his bac« in the road. Then her 
satisfied look and toss of the head, said, as plain 
as words,— 

“There, sit; Pll teach you to behave your- 
self.” 

Sometimes, after a long-continued rain, the 
creck would be so swollen that to avoid crossing 
it we would go part of the way through a field; 
and when we went that way, we had to pass 
through several gates. Now Nelly could open 
a gate as well as you or IL. 

Whenever I was alone—for sometimes Billy 
didn’t zo—she would put her head over the gate, 
unlatch it with her teeth, and then push against 
it tillit came open; but she never would do it 
when Billy was with me, no matter how muddy 
or wet she was or how much we coaxed her. 
She evidently thought he might do his own work. 

Towards my sister’s two-year-old Tommie, she 
exhibited unusual fondness. Almost every even- 
ing my brother Dick would lift Tommy up and 
let him crawl over Nelly’s broad, plump back, 
taking care to keep hold of his dress. The baby 
would pound, and kick, and laugh, play with 
Nelly’s mane, punch his soft, fat fingers into her 
eves, and then, growing affectionate, would kiss 
her, saying, us he did so, 

“Poo’ ho’sie, poo’ ho’sie!’”’ 

One day we missed him, and after looking al- 
most everywhere else, Dick found him cuddled 
up in Nelly’s trough, asleep, and she was grave- 
ly eating hay, and watching his slumber with a 
tender satisfaction. 

a 
WORTH OF A GOOD TEMPER. 

The following incident shows that it is possi- 
ble that a sunny temper, under the most pro- 
voking circumstances, may have a high pecu- 
niary worth. The story is told in ZJall’s Jour- 
nal of Health: 


Ile came into the breakfast room, one morn- 
ing, and in a moment it was seen that a cloud 
was on his brow. There sat the lady-like wife 
waiting for him; the table fairly groaned, not 
with plated silver, but the solid material. The 
cloth was white as the snow; the family were 
seated around in pleasant expectancy; every 
thing was smoking hot, and not an article there 
but even a pampered appetite could revel on. 
But the man’s favorite dish was not there. Clos- 
er he came to the table, and with the inquiry, 
“Did you not know that I wanted a shad for 
breakfast?” he raised his foot and overturned 
the whole table on the floor. 

“It was at the fire, being kept warm for you,” 
replied his wife, in her quict, lady-like and con- 
queking way. 

In an instant the haughty husband compre- 
hended the situation; the next he was on his 
knees, exclaiming, “Dear wife, you are nothing 
less than an angel born.” 

Not a great while after thathe died. His will 
was opened; his wife was executor; he left her 
all he had—$2,000,000. 

__ 
TWO HEROES. 

There have been few finer touches of the he- 
roic than this incident from the F’ranco-Ameri- 
can. It isa true picture of the behavior of a 
brave soul in defeat, and a brave soul in victory: 

When, in 1762, William of Prussia entered 
Frankfort, he saw a French grenadier who 
fought alone on the bridge of the city azainst a 
lirze number of Prussin soldicrs. A number 
of corpses attested the vigor of his defence; but 
coverved with wounds, he was on the point of 
falling, when the king ordered him to be taken 
alive. The Prussians obeved with great difficul- 
ty, and took him before their master. 

“What is your name?” asked the king. 





THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION. 





“You area hero! I have saved your life; and 
now I give you your liberty unconditionally. I 
only regret that a-man like you should serve 
such a bad canse.” 

“Citizen William, I thank yon, but let us not 
talk politics; we would not agree.” 

So saying, the soldicr gave the military salute, 
turned on his heels, and, covered with blood, 
went back to his regiment singing the Marseil- 
laise. 


——— 


VALUE OF LITTLE THINGS, 
Little battles thou hast won, 

Little masteries achieved, 

Little wants with care relieved, 
Little words in love expressed, 
Little wrongs at once confessed, 
Little favors kindly done, 

Little toils thou didst not shun, 
Little graces meekly worn, 

Little slights with patience borne— 


These shall crown the pillowed head, 
Holy light upon thee shed; 
These are treasures that shall rise 
Far beyond the smiling skies. 
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PIGEONS AND PIGEON-CATCHING. 


There is a man in Nottingham named Nathan 
Parker, but better known as “Pigeon Parker,” 
who has made a business of ensnaring wild pig- 
eons for a large portion of his life. During the 
flight of these birds, in the early part of the fall, 
he caught, in a net, as many as 170 dozen. He 
says that these birds breed three times during 
the year. They go South for the winter, and 
hatch their first voung in the Middle States, in 
May and June. In July they hatch in New York 
State or Canada, and in August and September 
they go into Maine, and lay more eggs, but, if 
two birds are brought forth, only oye is reared, 
the other being killed. The male bird is guilty 
of this infanticide, and it is he, also, that feeds 
and takes charge of the remaining youngling. 


A CHRISTIAN RICH MAN. 


An Eastern banker, whose name is very famil- 
iar to the public, in early life resolved to take 
the Patriarch Jacob’s pledge: ‘‘Of all thou shalt 
give me, I will surely give the tenth unto thee.” 
Ile directed his clerk to open an account with O. 
P. J. (Old Patriarch Jacol), and to credit it one- 
tenth of all the commissions that came into the 
office. For years this banker has been one of 
the largest operators in the country, and the 
thousands placed to the credit of O. P. J. have 
been faithfully applicd to benevolent and chari- 
table objects. 


The banker is the celebrated Jay Cooke, of 
Philadelphia. 


——__@—————— 


A PROMPT ACT. 

We clip from a Maine paper the following in- 
stance of that noble presence of mind which fear- 
lessly takes injury and risk to save the lives of 
others: 


Capt. B. J. Willard, of Portland, was severely 
burned, a few evenings since, while he was out 
on a tug looking for the missing steamer Chase, 
which had been reported in sight about dusk. 
While engaged in firing rockets a heavy roll of 
the tug threw a rocket from its place. Appre- 
hending that it might go into the pilot-house, 
where there were several persons, Capt. Willard 
picked it up with his hand and threw it over- 
board. 
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COULDN'T DO IT, 


A countryman was standing on one of the 
wharves, the other day, watching the progress 
of hoistins an anchor of a schooncr which was 
getting under way; and as he saw the huge iron 
rise from the water to the “‘Yo, heave O!” of the 
sailors, he remarked,— 

“You may heave high and heave low, but you 
will never get that crooked thing through that 
little hole; I know better.” 


nee eee ee 
“EATING LEATHER,” 


Excellent jelly or glue is now made of old 
boots. Ata recent mecting of the Liberal Club, 
Prof. Van der Weyde demonstrated the feasibili- 
ty of such a transmutation. The leather being 
treated with lime, under increased atmospheric 
pressure, parts with its tannin and reverts to the 
condition of gelatin, when it may be cither con- 
verted into gluc or cast in a mould for edible or 
ornamental purposes. Think of boiled boots as 
a light dict! 

sina Ncceseatcactan 
AN EXPLANATION, 


A cunning lawyer, mecting with a snrewd old 
Friend on a white horse, determined to quiz him. 
“Good-morning, daddy. Pray what makes your 
horse look so pale in the face?” 

“Ah, my dear friend,” replied the old man, 
“if thee had looked through a halter so long, 
thee would look pale, too!”’ 
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Accorpine to Sir John Herschel, the heat 
given out by the sun would melt a pillar of ice 
1,490 square miles at the base, and 194,626 miles 
in height, in one sccond of time. According to 
Pouillet, it would liquefy a slcll of ice ten and a 
half miles thick in a single day, though it en- 
compassed the entire orb. 
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KILtep ny A GRAIN OF CorreE.—A little 
child of Mr. Stephen Hamilton, norih of Mun- 
cie, Ind., got a grain of coffve into its windpipe, 
and thence into the lungs, producing death. 
The lungs of the child were examined after death, 


EMPTY HONOR. 

How many earthly honor seek, 

Which oft is but “‘an empty dream,” 
And thousands show their nature weak, 

By striving hard for worldly fame. 
*Tis better far to be content 

With what may seem “our humble lot,” 
Believing it was wisely sent, 

‘Though we, perhaps, can see it not; 
And it is best, when Boys need “CLotues,” 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes complete, 
To purchase them at GEORGE FENNo’s, ¥ 

Corner of Beach and Warhirgton Street. 





AF E NOTORIETY.—TI »l sighs anu 
AVORABLE No -—The good reputatio 
extended use of “\Brown’s Bronchial Troches for Cont 
Colds, and ‘ihroat Diseases has caused the Troches to be 
extensively imitated. Obtain only the genuine “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches,” and do not be intluenced by those 
who make more profit selling worthless imitations, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ RURAL, largest and hang- 
somest young folks’ paper. Greatest success! Best sto. 
ries and pictures. Splendid Cash Pay to Agents, or whole 
amount returned in watches, musical instruments, jewe- 
Ty, etc. $100 Ret year; samples l0c. Address H. N, F. 
LEWIS, Pub. Western Rural, Chicago. iw 


How do you Feed your Children? 





This is certainly a question of importance, and one 
worth a consideration at the hands of every mother, for 
surely it is not (or should not be) a matter of indifference 
what food you give your children if health, strength, 
comfort, and a good constitution are of any consequence 
to you. 


Thousands of little ones die annually—1n PLAIN Worbs, 
ARE STARVED TO DEATH -for want of PROPER nourish- 
ment. Different kinds of Food have been and are now 
offered to the public, but Tak food and only food suitable 
for children, and approved of by invalids, is 


DR. RIDGE’S, 


which has had an unpr d and i ing sale in 
Great Britain, the D»minion of Canada, and wherever 
introduced. The Patentee is a gentleman of 35 yea: 

successful London practice. ~ 





Sold by Druggists and Grocers, in 35c, 65c, $125 and 
$1 75 cans, and bearing the signature of the manufac- 


turers, 
WOOLRICH & CO., 
*48—6weop Factory, Malden, Mass. ' 
» INSTALLMENTS. I ' 
$5. — $5. 
REMOVAL! 


SEWING MACHINES, 
ENGLEY & RICE, 

(The OLDEST HOUSE in the business in Boston) 
We have removed from 130 Tremont Street, to the new 
and spacious rooms 
323 WASHINGTON ST., cor. WEST, 
Where we shall sell all the first-class SEWING 
MACHINES on more favorable terms than any Com- 
pany in New England, FOR CASH. 

Cash by $5 monthly installments, or may be paid 
forin work. Ladies desiring to buy a Machine on ANY 
plan will find it to theiradvantage to call before purchas- 
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ing. 








. $75 to $250 per month, every where, male 
g and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROV- 
ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
ty Quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most 
superior manner, Price, only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
| any machinethat will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elas- 
Q tic Lock Stitch." E-ery second stitch can be cut, 
ud and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without 
t tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $:5v per month 
= and expenses, or a comunission from which twice 
<{ that amount can bemade. Address SECOMB & CO., 
> Boston, Mass.; PITTSBURGH, Pa.; ST. Lovis, Mo., 
or CHICAGO, ILL. 47-13w 





1826 USE "HE “VEGETABLE 1870 
PULMONARY BALSAM.” 

The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 

—nothing better. CUTLERR Bros & Co., Boston. 43-24t 


WANTED—Agents ($20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUt'tLE SEWING MACIIINE. 
tas the UND. R-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch"’ (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JONN- 
SON, CLARK & CU., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chicago, ILL, or St. Louis, Mo. 43 ly 


GENTS WANTED—($225 a Month)—by the 

American Knitting Machine Co., BOS- 
TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO 42—6m 
DO YOU WANT BUSINESS?¢ HONORABLE, 

; PROFILABLE, 

AT OR NEAR HOME, PLEAS ANT. 
5 To occupy your whole or spare time. If so, address 
(stating yg mand yon saw this in) J. N. RICHARD- 
SON & CO., Boston, Mass. *46-8W 














$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt's North American 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, $125 
(two bottles). orsale by all druggists. 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and home 
testimonials. "44 


HAPPY HOURS. 


An Illustrated Magazine for Boys and 
Girls, containing ‘laies, Travels, Adventures, Ornamen- 
tal Art. Scientific Recreations, Tricks, Puzzles, etc., ete. 
Only 25 cents a year; five conics for $2. Send stamp for 
Premium List. . A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 102 Nas- 
sau Street, New York. 49—3m 


Burrington’s Vegetable Croup Syrup. 
The Croup comes like athief inthe night—therefore 
do not fail to keep a bottle of Burrington’s Croup Syrup 
by you at alltimes. It is a sure and safe remedy, also 
the best article in use for Whooping Cough, Colds, &c- 
Beware of imitations. For sale by the Proprictor, H. 
BURRINGTON, Wholesale Druggist, Providence, R. 1. 
and druggists generally. 49-4W 


The Western World. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


1 want a Local Agent in every Town and Village in 
the Country, to canvass for the WES! ERN WORLD. 

A MAGMIFICENT $5 Puemicm ST&EL ENGRAVING © 
every subscriber. From 3! to $10 can be easily made ln 
an evening. Liberal cash commission allowed. Send 
stamp for Specimens and Prize Circular. Address 


48—4w JAMES BR. ELLIOTT, Boston, Mass. 
8 O'CLOCK. 
48—S8w 
id agents in.a new busi 


$60 Awe ae ovelty Co., Saco, Me. *42-18 
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“What matirs aname? J amaFrenchman.” 


and the grain of coffee found. 





C. H. Simonps, Paurrer, 50 BRoMFIELD AT. 
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